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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


DIVERGENT POLICIES 


EFORE entering upon a discussion of planning 

and housing policies which have suddenly assumed 
a critical importance, we take pleasure in giving 
precedence to the episodes connected with the opening 
of our new offices at 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall. 

The “opening” was a fairly long procedure, 
which at the time of writing is only now complete ; 
it was in some senses painful, for it involved a 
departure from the beloved atmosphere of our long 
home in Grays Inn. The uprooting of our furniture 
and books caused a temporary cessation of our 
normal activities. 


The Annual Meeting. 

The first incident in the change was the thirty- 
sixth Annual Meeting of the Association held at 
Suffolk Street on March 15th. It was graced by 
the presence of our distinguished President, The Earl 
of Lytton, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, the Chairman of 
our Council, and many others, and—if we may 
venture to make comparisons—was one of the best 
Annual Meetings we have enjoyed for many years. 
The President, the Chairmen of Council and 
Committee, Sir Theodore Chambers, Captain Reiss 
and Sir Francis Fremantle, M.P., all made excellent 


speeches reaffirming in vigorous and convincing 
terms the main theses of our policy in reference to 
garden cities, planning and housing. The stimu- 
lating topics were the Housing Bill, now before 
Parliament and the long expected Report of the 
Marley Committee on Garden Cities and Satellite 
Towns. There was a large attendance of members 
and great enthusiasm was maintained. 


The Housing Centre. 

The second phase of the opening was the launching 
of the enterprises of several bodies, including our 
own, at a public meeting at 13, Suffolk Street, on 
March 20th. In the regrettable absence of the 
Minister of Health, Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare, 
M.P., Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Health, performed the ceremony—if it may so be 
called—of opening the Housing Centre. 

Strictly speaking, the Housing Centre is primarily 
a building of about twelve rooms in which the work 
of six bodies are carried on both separately and in 
common. But it is more than a building, for the 
occupation of the house brings together and makes 
possible the co-ordination of related efforts and 
interests which will prove of benefit to all. Two 
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features which may be mentioned are a large and 
handy library and adequate space for continuous 
exhibition of material. 

At the opening of the Housing Centre its Chairman, 
Sir Reginald Rowe, was ably supported by Lord 
Lytton, Mr. Holland Martin, Mr. Beddington 
Behrens and Mr. Cecil Harmsworth. 


Downing Street and the Mansion House. 

By the kindly invitation of Miss Ishbel Mac- 
Donald the whole personnel of the housing move- 
ment assembled at 10, Downing Street, on March 
6th to proclaim its gospel and take mutual counsel. 

These several events lea up to the most significant 
assembly at the Mansion House on March 28th, 
when His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
addressed a large company in his usual vigorous 
style. He called upon the “ Friends of Housing ”’ 
—who should be very numerous—to give financial 
help to the work carried on at the Housing Centre. 
A short account of the Prince’s remarks appears 
on the pages which follow. The Lord Mayor’s 
civic hospitality seasoned the occasion pleasantly. 


Divergent Policies. 

In the midst of such eventful episodes above 
described we kept our eye and our mind fixed on 
the panorama of policy passing quietly in the back- 
ground and with much misgiving. 

The Housing Bill, like the poet’s ploughman, 
plods its weary way through the Standing Committee 
and the Minister makes few if any concessions of 
importance. Indeed, for the first time in a decade, 
our Association has felt it impossible and useless to 
attempt to secure, as in the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, amendments to the measure. Of course, 
we are as anxious as the Government to see slums 
removed and decrowding hastened ; the general aim 
is common ground. But the methods proposed are 
so full of dangers and so neglectful of the wisdom 
gained in the planning and housing world of 1934 
that we cannot give our support or find means to 
oppose the steam roller advance of a mistaken 
policy. Letters to the Press from our leaders— 
two are reprinted in this issue—receive no attention 
or response, and it seems difficult to impress upon 
the Government, already busied with acute em- 
barrassment in foreign policy, that errors are afoot 
which it will be impossible to overtake. 


The Marley Report. 

The familiar advice to the unfortunate to be 
grateful for small mercies does not fit our condition, 
however: we are grateful for the crowning mercy 
of the Report of the Department Committee on 
Garden Cities and Satellite Towns, issued last 
month from H.M. Stationery Office at the moderate 
price of sixpence—the cheapest and the best official 
document on our concerns. An excellent summary 
was given in the Broadcast News which must have 
put new heart into our listeners, and the Press has 
given the Report a good reception. 

We only quote here the terms of reference to the 
Committee and elsewhere the Summary of Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. 


“To examine the experience already gained in regard to 
the establishment of garden cities and villages and satellite 
towns and to make recommendations as to (a) the steps, if 
any, which should be taken by the Government or local 
authorities, to extend the provision of such garden cities, 
villages and satellite towns; (b) in particular, how the 
location of industries in them can be stimulated ; (c) the 
questions of finance and local government connected with 
their establishment ; and (d) what further measures, if 
any, can and should be taken for securing that in the ex- 
tension of existing towns, industrial, residential and other 
development are properly correlated.” 


We find ourselves cordially in agreement with the 
substance of the Report and commend to our readers 
the following reflections. 

Clearly there are two divergent policies before 
the country, expressed in the words Centralisation 
and Decentralisation. The former has a _ long 
history of uncontrolled formation ; like many other 
forces, if left to themselves, it is natural and in- 
evitable. The state of our large towns, and indeed 
of large towns in any country, gives witness to this 
view. London, Manchester, Paris, Berlin, New 
York and Tokyo all tell the same tale and exhibit 
the same evil phenomena. 


But the “natural and inevitable” tendencies, 
in physical structure as in morals, need the constant 
opposition of law, science and art. The suffering 
we endure and the wisdom we have gained both 
demand that these tendencies be reversed and we 
now know something of how to do it. Letchworth, 
Welwyn and Wythenshawe are demonstrations of 
the new principle of decentralisation. It is of no 
importance to us what they are called, but what they 
do and can be made to do a hundred-fold is of 
supreme importance. 


In perusing this Report, it is fair to glance at 
the dissentient notes. Mr. R. Bell would have 
“the Existing Planning Acts applied vigorously 
with additional powers.” We venture to reply 
that no additional powers are of any use without 
an additional idea, which hitherto has been neg- 
lected by the Acts and the Departments. Mr. 
Bell thinks the control of ribbon development “ an 
easy matter in comparison with the founding of 
satellite towns.” Perhaps it is, but the two things 
are parts of the same problem. He also objects to 
the Planning Board and thinks it will conflict with 
the Ministry. We reply that not only is an additional 
idea required, but a new lobe to the Ministerial brain 
which should be focussed upon a specific problem. 


Housing Industry and Transport. 

Astronomers turn to the sky by night to observe 
the conjunction of the planets, while astrologers— 
who still have a large following—tell us of the evil 
and good that comes from the stars. It is probably 
the case that the Berlin-Stressa-Geneva constellation 
has drawn so many eyes of late, that the reappearance 
in the night sky of the Marley Report, after years of 
obscuration, has not been sufficiently noticed. 
Sinister ribbon development stretches along the 
Milky Way and one or two telescopes here and there 
pick out the twinkling flats. The great comet of the 
Silver Jubilee has swept across the heavens. 
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How can we do justice in a page to the events 
which concern us most? First, by affirming what 
is hardly understood, that the three words which 
stand at the head of this paragraph represent a 
single indivisible problem: to express it brutally, if 
ribbons are strewn by every wind over the surface 
of our land at the present pace, and if flats are sited, 
as proposed, by the hundred thousand in the centres 
of our towns, the Marley Report will have come too 
late and had better be pulped at once, to save us 
our sixpenny pieces. 


Ribbon Development. 

It is remarkable how quickly a new slogan or 
technical term is taken up by the public, by speakers 
and writers to the press ; “ bungaloid growth ” was, 
we think, coined by Dean Inge, while “ sporadic 
development ”’ emanated from a distinguished town 
planner. ‘“‘ Ribbon Development” is a termino- 
logical foundling whose parentage we are at present 
unable to assign. What exactly does it mean? 


Strictly speaking, every street or road with parallel 
buildings is a ‘“‘ ribbon’ which comes naturally into 
being by the act of building in a line from one place 
to another. Oxford Street, the Strand, and White- 
chapel Road were once, as the maps show, ribbons 
leading out of old London, but are no longer called 
so because the interstices and backlands surrounding 
them became built up. There is actually a school of 
thought in Spain and elsewhere which would have 
towns built as lineal cities—the ribbon in excelsis. 


The modern and familiar phenomenon is chiefly 
seen where new roads running out of a town, by- 
passing or encircling it, are constructed by the 
highway authority at public expense, and are straight- 
way lined on both sides by rows of houses close to 
the footway, sometimes adjusted to a building line, 
often not so. They run for miles into the open 
country, and in many cases factories compose 
portions of the ribbons. 


Not only are traffic, pedestrians and houses 
brought dangerously near to each other, but the 
amenity of the outlook is spoiled or destroyed. The 
financial re-actions are obvious ; frontage land rises 
in value while the backlands are neglected and 
devalued. The thing is not entirely new, but has 
become an urgent problem since the war in conse- 
quence of increased building and motor traffic. 


We can testify to the fact that the town planning 
fraternity has been protesting against the evils 
attendant on this style of development for years, 
and it was a great pleasure to hear the promise of a 
Bill to deal with it in the King’s Speech not long ago. 


Contents of the Bill. 

At last it has come before Parliament, the second 
reading being heard on May 15th in the House of 
Lords. We shall endeavour to state briefly the 
chief aims of the Bill. The preamble reads :-— 

“An Act to provide for the imposition of restrictions upon 
development along the frontages of roads ; to enable highway 


authorities to acquire land for the construction or improve- 
ment of roads or for preserving amenities or controlling 


development in the neighbourhood of roads ; to extend the 
powers of local authorities as to the provision of accommo- 
dation for the parking of vehicles and as to the prevention of 
interference with traffic; and for purposes connected with 
the matters aforesaid.” 


The Bill gives power to the highway authority : 

to adopt standard widths for roads of 60, 80, 100, 120, 140 
and 160 feet ; 

to restrict access to or from the road ; 

to restrict or consent to buildings or works nearer to the 
middle of the road than half the standard width ; that is to 


say, from building to opposite building, there will be a dis- 
tance of 120, 160, 200, 240, 280 and 320 feet. 


Power to the Minister of Transport to prescribe other 
standard widths. (Cl. 1). 


Power to the highway authority to restrict or consent to 
building nearer than 440 feet apart on the frontage of classi- 
fied roads, with exemptions in favour of agriculture, etc. 
(Cl. 2). 


Consent to develop restricted land may be applied for either 
to planning or highway authority, as the case may be. (Cl. 7). 
Compensation for restrictions upon land may be claimed 
by owners, by agreement or by arbitration, subject to con- 
ditions laid down. (C1. 8). 


Power to the highway authority to demolish any buildings, 
remove works or access made by the owner on restricted 
land without consent ; fines may be imposed on the owner 
or occupier who contravenes the restrictions. (Cl. 9). 


Power to the highway authority to acquire land within 220 
yards from the middle of any road, for road purposes, 
improvements or amenities, by compulsory purchase order, 
under certain modifications. Land thus taken on both sides 
would reach a total width of 1,320 feet. (Cl. 10). 


Power to the local authority to make parking places on and 
under ground and to require their provision by persons 
erecting or altering certain large buildings. (Cl. 12). 


The Bill does not apply to the County of London, but the 
Minister of Transport may confer upon the London County 
(15) and the Common Council of the City certain powers. 
Exceptions are made in favour of statutory undertakings who 
are not to be deprived of existing rights. (Cl. 16). 
Criticism. 

The Bill is comparatively a simple one, and our 
first endeavour must be to foresee the kind of physical 
conditions it will bring into being. 

There are 43,000 miles of classified roads in the 
country, many of which are already defaced by 
ribbons. Nothing can be done with existing build- 
ings, nor is there an “ appointed day” before the 
Bill becomes an Act. There will probably be a rush 
to acquire and build upon these frontages which some 
Local Authorities have even been known to sell. 
Roads unspoiled or as yet unmade will thereafter be 
protected ; restrictions, consent, access and building 
will begin—with what results ? In a word, there will 
be wide ribbons instead of narrow ones; there will 
be strips of green land to look at and to pay for at 
great expense. A certain amenity will be created and 
a measure of safety and visibility established. 

But is this all we desire ? Certainly not. There is 
no hint of co-ordination between the planning and 
highway authorities. As usual, “thou shalt not” 
is the chief feature of the Bill, and what is to be 
permitted is not of the best. The Bill attempts to 
deal, ad hoc, with ribbons, without recognising that 
they are due, not so much to the absence of restrictions 
but to the absence of positive planning. 
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Though we cannot believe it, it would appear as if 
the Minister of Transport were ignorant of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, and never expected to read 
the Marley Report. In both these documents lies 
the cure for ribbon development; the positive 
planning of new towns, of decentralisation of industry 
and population where possible. Garden cities have 
no ribbons, no slums and no blocks of flats—a word 
to the wise. 

Taken together, it is not unjust to prophesy what 
will happen to this country from the present Housing 
and Ribbon Development Bills. The first will 
anchor for generations population and factories to 
the central areas of large towns, while the second will 
create better and more costly ribbons in place of old 
ones. Scientific decentralisation will be postponed 
until it is too late to make good use of its wise and 
brave ideas. 


New Ribbons for Old. 
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The diagram shows at a glance the relative widths 
in feet of six Standard Roads and a Classified Road 
to which are added the two strips of restricted land. 
Clause 10 will empower an acquisition of 660 ft. 
from the centre of any of the above roads leading to 
a maximum width of land acquired of 1,320 feet. 


Debate in the House of Lords. 
Lord Marley said : 

VERYBODY who has used the new and very 

beautiful Guildford and Godalming by-pass must 
hope that that beauty will be preserved by the 
effect of the Surrey clause. It is one of the most 
beautiful by-pass roads that I have been on, and it 
would be a degradation of the power of Parliament 
if that beauty were destroyed. Of course, the remedy 
for those difficulties is in the development of the 
group system of building houses. The group 
system lends itself to design and architectural beauty; 
it makes much cheaper the supply of the services— 
water, gas and electric light—to the groups of houses; 
it makes for the safety of children, who are able to 
play without constant anxiety on the part of their 
parents—and let me say the constant anxiety of 
drivers of vehicles using the road. Also, it makes 
possible the development of the proper use of the 
roads for fast moving traffic. The larger develop- 
ment of the group system—I mean the development 
of satellite towns—is again a system for preserving 
the great through roads for rapid traffic, and for 
making easier and cheaper the supply of services 
to the new communities. This was dealt with by 
the recent Departmental Committee over which I 
had the honour to preside, in the Report which was 
published some few weeks ago. 


THE GARDEN CITY VIEW 

The Earl of Lytton said : 
wre I turn from my noble friend’s speech 

to the Bill which he has introduced on behalf 
of the Government, I confess to a great deal of 
disappointment. The only thing that I can find 
in this Bill of which I entirely approve is its title. 
Its title is at least evidence of the intention of the 
Government to put a stop to ribbon development, 
and for that declaration of faith we must be grateful 
to them. I do not think that the Bill as drafted can 
ever achieve that object, because it is designed on 
much too narrow lines. I agree with Lord Marley 
that it is acceptable as a temporary and interim 
measure. I hope that it will be passed as soon as 
possible. 

The defect of the Bill, in my opinion, is that 
throughout it proceeds on the assumption that this 
problem is almost entirely a traffic problem. It is 
introduced by the Ministry of Transport, it is on 
the highway authorities that such powers as exist 
in the Bill are conferred, and nowhere throughout 
the Bill is there any recognition of the fundamental 
causes of ribbon development, nor any attempt to 
co-ordinate the powers of the highway and planning 
authorities. The real problem is not so much a 
trafic problem as a housing problem. A growing 
population has to be housed and houses have to 
have frontages on to roads; and, if building is 
not controlled, it is quite natural that it should 
follow the arterial roads and that houses should be 
built upon new roads almost as fast as they are made. 
Slums and ribbon development are the result of 
careless planning, and the remedy for both of them 
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is in the decentralisation of population and industry, 
in restricting the growth of existing towns, planning 
new towns at suitable places, and then linking them 
up with efficient highways of communication on 
which all buildings of all kinds should be prohibited. 

The problem is perfectly well understood by those 
who have studied it for many years, and the remedies 
have been clearly pointed out over and over again. 
The remedies consist in the more effective application 
of the powers of the Town and Country Planning Act 
and in the recommendations of the Committee 
presided over by Lord Marley. I think it is unfor- 
tunate that the Government should have introduced 
two Bills this Session the effect of which will be to 
accentuate rather than to modify or remedy the 
evils with which they profess to deal. Their Housing 
Bill, instead of relieving the congestion in our existing 
towns, will anchor population and industry to the 
central areas in those towns for generations to come, 
and this Bill, I am afraid, will have the effect of 
creating new and better and more expensive ribbons 
in the future. They are both examples of doing the 
wrong thing at immense expense, whereas the 


right procedure would 
much cheaper. 

The intentions of the Government, of course, are 
excellent. I entirely agree with everything my noble 
friend said about the problem with which he had to 
deal and the necessity for putting an end to the evil 
of ribbon development, but I must confess that the 
methods adopted in both these cases seem to me 
to be very unfortunate. The only good that I can 
see in these two Bills is that, by demonstrating the 
futility of wrong methods, they will at least strengthen 
the case of right ones. It is like the problem of 
trying to get into the centre of a maze; there are 
many wrong ways, but there is only one right way 
because, by a process of elimination, you ultimately 
arrive at the right way. I am afraid that neither 
of these two Bills will, in the sense of this metaphor, 
get us into the centre where we want to go, but they 
at least have this merit, that if they do not lead us 
where we want to go, they will make it more difficult 
for future Governments to avoid the right way, which 
is to follow a policy of decentralisation and scientific 
planning. 


in both cases be very 


THE MARLEY REPORT 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That Garden Cities and other developments 
of a similar kind must be viewed not in isolation but 
rather as elements in the wider sphere of regional and 
national planning. 

2. In relation to the broader aspects of Town 
and Regional Planning, we advocate the fullest 
adoption of the type of development usually associated 
with the idea of a Garden City. 

3. That the full value of planning powers can 
only be obtained if there is proper co-ordination 
between the various forms of development, residen- 
tial, commercial and industrial, not only on the plan 
but in actual physical execution. 

4. That the dangers and evils, economic and 
social, which follow from haphazard, scattered and 
ribbon development can hardly be exaggerated. 

5. That the finding of the necessary area of land 
for open development outside the town presents no 
serious difficulty even in the case of large towns. 
The evils spring from the much vaster areas spoiled 
and wasted by haphazard and scattered building. 

6. That the present tendency to demand for 
general adoption higher buildings and _ greater 
density of occupancy in central areas is based upon 
existing concentrations and the absence of planning 
in the past, accentuated by the disordered and badly 
planned suburban development which has taken 
place in recent years. We do not believe that such 
arguments for higher buildings and increased density 
can be accepted as valid as applied to a planned 
method of development of the centre and the 
periphery. 

7. That the time is ripe, and is favourable, for 
the serious consideration of more fundamental 
methods in regard to the planning of new areas and 


the replanning of the built up areas, including areas 
cleared of slums. 

8. That in place of the casual distribution of 
industry and population, there should be definite 
guidance and their distribution and location should 
be planned and co-ordinated in the public interest. 

9.- That a town should not be regarded as a 
mere agglomeration of population, but as the location 
of a community which implies the inclusion of all 
sections and interests. 

10. That when a town reaches a certain size, 
which may vary within wide limits, continuous 
growth round the fringe may create evils that out- 
weigh any advantages; that at this stage in its 
growth any further outward development should 
take the form of complete planned units, each 
having due provision for industry, residence, social 
service and recreation. 

11. That these units or satellites should be in 
definite connection with the parent town though 
separated from it and from each other by adequate 
areas of open land to serve the needs of both. 

12. That it is essential that the problem of 
future urban development, which includes the 
distribution and location of industry and residence, 
should be recognised and dealt with as a national 
and not merely a local problem. 

13. We recommend that the Government should 
establish a Planning Board, appointed by the Minister 
of Health, who would answer questions in Parliament, 
and be ultimately responsible for it, and that under 
its aegis should be brought land development and 
redevelopment throughout the country. The 
Board would operate in close association with the 
Housing and Town Planning department of the 
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Ministry of Health and the supervisory and quasi 
judicial functions of the Minister should be unaltered. 

14. That the Board should make a careful 
survey and study of the whole problem, and should 
be charged to guide development as far as practicable 
on the lines determined upon. 

15. That the Board should not itself undertake 
development, but seek to secure proper distribution 
and co-ordination of development to be promoted 
by Local Authorities themselves or in accordance 
with their plans. 

16. That the Board should encourage and 
assist Local Authorities to exercise the executive 
powers they possess and be entitled to make repre- 
sentations to the Minister of Health for his ‘‘default”’ 
powers to be put into operation where this should 
prove necessary. 

17. That in view of the obstacle to securing 
better location and distribution of development 
presented by the prospect of compensation, the 
Board should study this question, and try to devise 
a fair method by which the gains due to planning 
distribution may be made available to compensate 
for any losses. 

18. That in view of the magnitude of the task 
the Board should be composed of persons of the 
highest capacity. 

That the Board should be small, say five members, 
and that the Chairman and one or two other members 
should devote their whole time to the work. 

19. That the Board should be in a position to 
obtain all necessary information from all the Govern- 


COMMENTS ON THE 


1-2. These paragraphs justify the prophetic vision of 
Ebenezer Howard whose proposals were made not only for 
his own time and for Letchworth and Welwyn, but for 
‘‘to-morrow ”’ and the whole land—indeed, the whole 
urban future of the world. His idea has long been approved 
in many countries and now is blessed by a Departmental 
Committee after four years of deliberation. 

5. Cities that have been studied specifically, such as 
London, answer to the affirmation of this paragraph. It is 
known for certain that there are suitable sites for satellite 
towns outside London. And if London can be so served and 
saved from further growth and densification, how much easier 
is it to deal, in the manner proposed, with other large cities ? 

6. This paragraph confirms the view that higher and 
denser building is the evil alternative to the policy advocated 
in the Report. It is a concession to the status quo rather 
than a protest against it. Besides, higher buildings, however 
well they may be constructed, bring with them their own 
peculiar disadvantages ; they anchor, for a century, both 
workers and factories at the centre and cast a load on public 
services and transport, to say nothing of financial burdens 
and the higher cost of land. 

7. ‘The time is ripe, indeed, for an industrial and personal 
exodus from the centre and the slums. It may be rotten-ripe 
if the Housing Bill gets to work before the Marley Report is 
accepted. 

9. Perhaps this is a subtle stroke at Becontree, St. 
Helier and the like—and well deserved. We want no more 
class segregations—black-coat here, corduroys there and 
communists herded in this or that “ hof.” We desire more 
Letchworths and Welwyns, and where not possible, more 
Wythenshawes. 

10. It should be quite easy to restrict the size of towns 
by giving them a green girdle—as Letchworth and Welwyn 


ment Departments whose activities have a bearing 
on the problems involved. 

20. That it is primarily the function of the 
Local Authorities, who are already dealing with 
slum clearance and other branches of replanning and 
planning, to undertake the type of development 
here recommended. 

21. That Section 35 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act and Section 34 of the Town and 
Country Planning (Scotland) Act give powers for 
the purpose, and that these provisions shall be fully 
utilised and made effective. 

22. While the view has been strongly expressed 
to us that the Local Authority acquiring the fee 
simple should become the administrative Authority 
over the area to be developed we do not consider 
that such a change is necessarily involved. Each 
case would no doubt require to be considered on its 
merits when all the circumstances affecting a possible 
change of local government administration would be 
brought under review. 

23. We recognise that under present conditions 
it is not feasible arbitrarily to locate industry; we 
believe however that the attractions and facilities 
which can be offered to industry, together with the 
general influence which could be exerted by the 
Board and by the Local Authorities concerned, 
through their town and regional planning and other 
powers, would probably suffice to secure that industry 
would adopt the locations desired. 

24. That the conclusions at which we have arrived 
apply generally to Scotland and that a separate 
Planning Board be set up for Scotland. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


have done. By-laws will prevent the increased density 
and overcrowding inside. 


11. What ‘“‘ definite connection’ means is not clear ; 
it may mean that the mother town includes its daughter 
satellites in its municipal area. At present, instead of 
definite connection, we suffer from definite hostility between 
the invading authority and the invaded authority. 


12-16. Here is the demand for a central planning ‘‘brain”” 
to direct the operations of the distant ‘‘ organs ”’ that have 
hitherto worked on their own instincts and interests—or 
more often neglected them. 


17. Exodus from towns and invasion of the country 
will create problems of finance, compensation and betterment 
which will not be difficult to solve when once the principle 
is accepted. 


20-21. The Report tells the local authorities how to 
implement Section 35 (the Garden City Section) of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, and asks the Government to 
give the impulse. We have been waiting too long for this 
impulse. 

22. This seems to conflict with an interpretation of 
paragraph 11. If the local authority owns the land of a 
satellite and plans its development, it is much simpler that 
it should be the administrative authority until the new town 
has grown up. Letchworth and Welwyn endure a kind of 
dyarchy of Company and Council. Manchester owns and 
controls Wythenshawe. 


23. Industry is already “‘ going out” and ‘‘ moving 
south ” of its own accord. It only needs guidance to the 
approved spots and to be warned off the prohibited spots. 
Perhaps a little subsidising oil on the wheels of progress 
would make the movement easier. Better pay for a good 
thing now than for a bad one in future years. 
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THE PRESS AND THE MARLEY REPORT 


S usual, an official publication issued by H. M. Stationery 
Aoftce has been circulated to the press, and has received 

a good deal of attention, and from the point of view of 
our interests, it is rather important to discern the extent of 
understanding which the Report has received. 


The Times gave a precis.only after the day of issue, and 
made no comment, and since has published one letter 
on the subject, and if this may be regarded as an opening 
disappointment, we may pass straight away to the Middlesex 
Advertiser, to which may be awarded the palm for a column 
and a half of very good criticism of the problem to which 
the Report refers. It is headed ‘‘ No Real Planning,” and 
opens with a quotation from the Census returns, and another 
from the Bishop of Birmingham. 


Mr. Purdom, our friend of many years’ standing, may 
be expected to have an opinion on this matter, and he may 
be described as ‘‘ blowing hot and cold” on the Report, 
the first because of the subject, to which he has devoted so 
much of his life, and the second because the Report is not 
quite good enough for him. He writes in Reynolds’s News- 
paper. 


The West Lancashire Evening Gazette heads its paragraph 
** Satellite Towns v. Sprawling Cities : A National Problem,” 
and the critique is short and good. The Leicester Daily 
Mercury takes a true view, and heads its paragraph “ Before 
it is too Late,’”’ showing that the writer understands the 
critical condition of the movement to secure Garden Cities 
and Satellite Towns. 


The Yorkshire Observer thinks that the Report fore- 
shadows a “‘ new Britain,” and specially calls attention to 
the town planning and land ownership elements of the 
Committee’s proposals. The Sunday Sun speaks of ‘Towns 
of the Future”’ and thinks that Northern municipal authori- 
ties have not always shown the right form of enterprise 
and vision in the past ; now that they have expert advice, 
they may move towards a better policy. If this means that 
there are going to be Garden Cities and Satellite Towns 
in Northumberland and Durham, well and good. 


The Western Daily Press of Bristol writes intelligently 
and strongly on the evils of the development of our great 
towns, while the Aberdeen Press notices the proposal to limit 
the size of towns and speaks of Garden Cities as a means 
of relief. 


The Daily Express, rather sensationally, tells its readers 
that there are going to be Garden Cities all over the country, 
a prophecy which we should not venture to support. It is 
one of those things which is too good to he true, and perhaps 
by this time the Daily Express has forgotten its enthusiasm. 


The Evening News, while not speaking for itself, asks 
Sir Theodore Chambers to explain how satellite towns 
would succeed. The Yorkshire Post has a well-written 
literary leaderette, saying not much, while Star, in ‘‘ What 
We Think,” thinks that we can save Britain by adopting the 
Marley Plan. 


The Nottingham Guardian is one of the journals from which 
we always expect an understanding view on these problems, 
and their leader is up to their standard, while the Evening 
Express and Star asks “Are All to be Garden Cities,” and 
thinks the most urgent problem is to stop ribbon development, 
while the creation of satellite towns is a more debatable 
proposition. ‘The writer does not seem to notice that the 
best way to stop ribbon development is to create satellite 
towns, 


The Liverpool Mercury coolly remarks “‘ To the people of 
Liverpool the recommendations will not seem very revolu- 
tionary, for, broadly, they are being given effect to round 
our city.”” We are very glad to hear it, but the news has 
not filtered through to this office hitherto. 


The Liverpool Post gives a long report, but no opinion, 
except to quote the opinion of Mr. R. Bell, one of the dissen- 
tient members of the Committee. 


The Daily Telegraph, like the Times, gave a long precis, 
but did not venture on an opinion. The same may be said 
with regard to the News-Chronicle on the other side of 
Fleet Street, while the Daily Mirror, with an eye on Europe, 
sete five dictators to replan Britain. We wonder who they 
are ! 


The Daily Mail, again, says ‘“‘ Garden Cities All Over the 
Country,”’ and the Manchester Guardian has an intelligent 
review, but with Wythenshawe on its southern gates, ex- 
presses no opinion. 


The Sussex Daily News has a favourable leading article ; 
the Surveyor, Municipal Journal, Municipal Engineering, and 
the Estates Gazette all give admirable accounts, and sum- 
maries of the contents, but we have no indication that they 
are ready to express expert and technical judgment. 


The only other word of criticism that we have detected in 
this very large number of paragraphs is the statement of the 
Birmingham Post, in its long leading article, which says that 
the proposals are unlikely to be adopted and they are against 
the formation of a Planning Board. 


The Millgate Monthly is a journal that generally takes a 
sound view and in the present case says of the Report: “ It 
is especially important to co-operate societies, since town 
and regional planning schemes bear directly on the future 
provision of trading facilities. Every such scheme should be 
examined by a joint committee of the co-operative units 
serving the area concerned, with a view to planning the 
orderly development of adequate service. The haphazard 
methods of pre-war days are inappropriate to the needs of a 
planned economy.” 


The Sunday Chronicle is very comforting and confident. 
It reads: ‘* Beautifully planned garden cities all over the 
country, each self-contained with its own houses, recreation 
fields, shops, factories, and cinemas.... This, once regarded 
as nothing more than a fantastic dream of the new Britain, 
has now materialised into solid schemes, and in a few days’ 
time the Committee set up by the Ministry of Health is to 
submit its report to Parliament. Three years of thorough 
investigation lie behind its sweeping recommendations. 
The suggestions will form the basis of legislation as soon as the 
existing prevention of overcrowding scheme has got under 
way.” 


The Architect gives perhaps the most critical study, 
opening with the words: “Actually, the terms of reference 
gave little hope of any substantial result.” . “There 
is a good deal of argument to show that possession of the 
land in fee simple would enable the authority to locate 
industrial enterprise and prevent it invading residential 
areas, a power authority already possesses under the Town 
Planning Acts. Is the location of industry, however, so 
simple, since you must first catch your hare ?”’ 


Why not try a nice bait ? 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


HOUSING SCHEMES UNDER THE HOUSING ACT, 1930. POSITION AT THE 31st MARCH, 1935 














A.—Local Authority Schemes. (Jan., 31) (Feb., 28) (Mar. 31) 
Houses—Completed . . “st +4 a re a 7 a. co ot = 35,781 38,093 40,618 
Under construction Ss <4 aS e sd Ke - No 21,868 22,531 24,669 

Not started, but in definite arrangements for construction .. 5 o - 7,578 9,753 9,829 
TOTAL sik 7 65,227 70,377 75,116 








B.—Public Utility Societies, etc. (Section 29 of the Act). 








Houses—Completed .. 7 ais — = i = ere oy se me 399 426 455 
Under construction is = bi r < we 7 ena es 167 140 189 

Not started, but included in certificates issued . . én “a a fe na 84 84 15 
TOTAL ay 8 650 650 659 








C.—Now included in B. 


D.—Summary—All Schemes : 


Houses—Completed . . 36,180 38,519 41,073 








Under construction Yes a eh co. tl hs so J SS a ae 
Not started, but included in definite arrangements for construction . . 7, PG 7,662 9,837 9,844 
TOTAL nr be 65,877 71,027 75,775 








E.—Number of Houses COMPLETED since the Armistice. 
(This Statement does not include 14,601 houses provided to rehouse persons displaced under Improvement and Reconstruction 
Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930.) 


By Local By Private 
Authorities Enterprise Total 





With State Assistance (up to 31st March, 1935). 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 = - - 9 re es a8 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 — 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923 .. ok ne 75,309 362,738 = 438,047 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 :— 





(a) In Agricultural Parishes .. 5 i 5a os i 7 os ee 29,420 2,062 31,482* 
(b) In other Parishes .. - - * > a i ay 6 an 474,682 13,359 488,041 

Housing Act, 1930 :— 
(a) Agricultural Parishes a, - “s - - oa oy am as 631 — 631 
(b) In other Parishes .. ats ne as se 5 6.8 i “s 7 39,987 455 40,442 
TOTALS (Assisted) . . 790,119 422,345 1,212,464 





Without State Assistance (up to latest date available, i.e., 30th September, 1934) with a 
rateable value : 








(a) Upto £26 (£35 in Greater London) .. 52 bv - 5s és bs 12,520 1,016,309 1,028,829 
(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) .. oa we as as ne 138 229,748 229,886 
(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) .. ata - we si 40 27,776 27,816 
Totals (Unassisted) .. 12,698 1,273,833 1,286,531 
GRAND TOTALS .. 802,817 1,696,178 2,498,995 





F.—Scottish Housing Progress. 


The Department of Health for Scotland announce that the total number of houses completed in Scotland under State assisted 
schemes by Local Authorities during the first quarter of this year was 3,928 against 3,545 in the corresponding quarter of last 
year. The number completed during the month of March was 1,429 as compared with 1,181 in the previous month. 

The total number of houses completed in Scotland under all State-assisted schemes up to the 31st March, 1935 was 187,085. 
At that date there were also 18,138 houses in course of construction, while 5,949 houses which had been approved for erection 
had not been commenced. Many of the latter should now be under construction. 

The majority of the houses under construction were for the purpose of re-housing families displaced from condemned houses. 
In this connection the Department state that approximately 45 per cent. of the houses which Local Authorities estimated were 
required to _ insanitary houses in the period 1934-38 have either been completed, are under construction or are about to 

commenced. 

In addition to the 187,085 houses stated above, as having been completed up to the end of last month, it should be noted 
that for the purpose of improving the housing conditions of agricultural workers or of persons whose economic condition is sub- 
stantially the same as that of such workers, 17,762 houses had been reconstructed or improved with State Assistance under the 
Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 1926 and 1931, up to 3lst March, while at that date work was in progress on a further 2,880, 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


MONTHLY STATEMENT.—Showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 28th February, 1935, and the 
area included in the Schemes. 











Number of | Number of, Number of Authorities who have {Total number of Local 








Schemes, | Resolution) taken action at stage specified. Authorities whose 
Position of Scheme Preliminary | areas districts are wholly Acreage 
Statements or! covered Local | Joint County or partly included in covered 
Resolutions | Authorities |Committees|} Councils | resolution areas 
re 2. 3. | 4. | 5. 6. 7. 8. 
yg <n 
Schemes approved and | = 
operative 59 | 82 46 | 2 — 74 152,182 
2. Schemes approved, but| | 
not yet operative 1 | 1 1 os oa 1 11 
3. Schemes submitted but| | 
not yet approved wal | 
(a) Re-submitted after, | | 
revision under Act of | 
1932 2 | wm | 2 —- | — 2 13,090 
(b) Requiring re- submis-| 
sion under Act of 1932) | 
but not yet re - sub -| | 
mitted al 37* 48 | 27 | — — 28 39,978 
c 7 ee under Act 
F193 193 ; f 2 2 | 2 ee = | 2 10,507 


bag ese SCHEMES 
. Varying Schemes ap -| H 
proved and operative .. 12 rs 6 | — | _ 6 = 

5. Varying Schemes ap -| 
proved but not yet oper- | 
ative % | — — | 

6. Varying Schemes sub- | 
mitted but not i ap-| | 
proved .. F sal — — 


DRAFT SCHEMES | | 
7, Draft Schemes adopted) | 
for local deposit — but} 


Schemes not yet approv-| 


| 
ed :— | | 
(a) Re-adopted after re- 
en under Act of 
i a:0 ate 


(b) Requiring re - adop- 

tion under Act of 1932 | ? 

but not yet re-adopted 27 34 21 1 — | 25 49,591 
(c) Adopted under Act | 

of 1932 ‘ : tS) 18 | 8 1 — 


DRAFT VARYING 
SCHEMES | 
8. Draft Varying Schemes | 
adopted for local deposit 
but Schemes not - sub- | 
| 


10 | 61,250 





mitted .. ‘ Fel sila a — 


PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS 
approved but Draft | 
Schemes not yet adopted | | 
or Schemes submitted. . 221 285 163 6 _— | 220 
10. Preliminary Statements | 
awaiting approval <4 10* 14 | 9 


| 
RESOLUTIONS | | 
11. Resolutions to prepare 
Schemes which have | 
taken effect, but Pre - | 
liminary Statements or 
Draft Schemes not - 
submitted Py 
(a) Resolutions or Au- - 
thorities under Acts 
prior to Act of 1932 .. 946 





946,732 





81,982 








| | 
| 
| 
1,044 =| «508 | 25 P% 680 8,989,476 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES—Continued 





Number of | Number of; Number of Authorities who have |Total number of Local 
Schemes, _ Resolution | taken action at stage specified.t | Authorities whose 








Position of Scheme Preliminary | areas | districts are wholly | Acreage 
Statements or, covered | Local | Joint | County | or partly included in covered 
Resolutions | ‘Authorities |Committees| Councils | resolution areas | 
1, | 2. ei Re set da, es Se, ee 7. 8. 
(b) Resolutions under} 
Act of 1932 approved | 202 272 | 335 22 | 1 245 4,081,738 


(c) Resolutions under! 
Act of 1932 deciding! | 
to prepare varying | | 
Schemes 5 és 4 | a 4 — | —_ 4 ~- 

12. Resolutions under Act | 

of 1932 submitted but | 

not yet approved ne 37 | 43 26 aj ae | 44 494,836 
13. Resolutions under Act! | 

of 1932 passed but not! | 

yet submitted for ap- | 

proval .. es a4 5 17 4 | 





i oe 17 — 


TOTALS .. ..| 1,575 | 1,872 | 680(net) | 55(net)tt | 1(net)tt | 962 (net)ttt | 14,921,823 








NOTE.—In some instances alterations of districts under Country Review Orders or Local Acts have brought about the division 
of the original resolution area into two or more resolution areas, and the enactment has provided that the resolution or other 
subsequent proceedings shall have effect as if passed or taken by the Authorities to whom the areas have been transferred. 
Effect is given to these alterations in the appropriate column of the Table. In other instances resolutions have been passed 
for relatively small areas. It is to be expected that most of these areas will be merged in other Schemes. 

Where a resolution to prepare a Scheme has been passed by a joint committee or county council for an area covering, wholly 
or partly, land in one or more districts, each district concerned is treated as a separate area, so as to secure uniformity with 
cases where the individual authorities have themselves passed resolutions to prepare Schemes and have subsequently delegated 
or relinquished their powers to prepare the Scheme to a joint committee or county council. 

*The figures of 2 and 37 schemes given in items 3 (a) and (b) represent 19 schemes as originally submitted for approval. In 
the case of 11 of these 19 schemes 18 areas have been under County Review Orders or Local Acts been transferred to other 
Local Government districts the Authorities of which are merging the schemes for the transferred areas with their own schemes. 
These cases are included in the total figures given in the statement. Similarly as regards Preliminary Statements awaiting 
approval the figure of 10 in item 10 represents six Preliminary Statements as submitted to the Minister. 

+The total number of joint executive committees preparing schemes is 97. In some cases the resolutions to prepare the schemes 
have been passed by the constituent authorities and the joint committees have not yet submitted their Schemes or preliminary 
statement. Accordingly these cases are included in column 4. 

+tThe number of local authorities in respect of whom action has been taken by joint committees or county councils is 256. 

+ttIncludes 84 local authorities who are not themselves preparing Schemes but whose districts are wholly or partly included 
in Schemes of other local authorities. 


Supplementary Lists Nos. 10, Il and 12 





RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 passed but not submitted Masham, Northallerton, Reeth, Richmond, Scar- 
for approval (Stage O.R.). borough, Startforth, Stokesley, Wath, Whitby). 
Richmond T.C. (No. 2). 
DORSET : YORK (WEST RIDING) : 
Wareham T.C. Ossett T.C 
DURHAM : rosland U.D.C. 
South Shields T.C. (No. 4). rete ieee 

HEREFORD : ; RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 submitted but not yet 

Herefordshire Joint Committee (Borough of Leominster, approved (Stage R.S.). 
U.D.’s of Bromyard, Kington, Ledbury, Ross-on- BEDFORD : 
Wye ; R.D.’s of Dore and Bredwardine, Bromyard, Bedford T.C 
Hereford, Kington, Ledbury, Leominster and Wig- Bedford RDC 
more, Ross and Whitchurch, Weobley). = —_ 

KENT : Sandy U.D.C. 
Gravesend T.C. (No. 3); (Area in R.D. of Strood) eae herd RDC 

STAFFORD : CHESTER : Pac 
Kidsgrove U.D.C. Hoylake U.D.C. 

SUFFOLK EAST : Sale U.D.C. (No. 2). 

Ipswich T.C. (No. 2). CORNWALL: 

SURREY : West Cornwall Joint Committee (Borough of Penzance, 
Maldens and Coombe U.D.C. (No. 2). Urban District of St. Just, Rural District of West 
Merton and Morden U.D.C. (No. 3). Penwith). 

YORK (NORTH RIDING) : CUMBERLAND : 

North Riding of Yorkshire County Council (U.D.’s of Border R.D.C. 
Loftus, Malton, Pickering, Skelton and Brotton, Workington T.C. 


Whitby; R.D.’s of Aysgarth, Bedale, Croft Easing- ESSEX : 
wold, Flaxton, Helmsley, Kirbymoorside, Malton, Chingford U.D.C. (No. 2). 
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GLAMORGAN : 
Penybont R.D.C. (No. 2). 
GLOUCESTER : 

Cheltenham T.C. (No. 2). 

Clevedon and District Joint Committee (Area in City 
of Bristol. The City Council are not a constituent 
member of the Joint Committee). 

HEREFORD : 

Herefordshire Joint Committee (Borough of Leominster, 
U.D.’s of Bromyard, Kington, Ledbury, Ross-on- 
Wye; R.D.’s of Bromyard, Dore and Bredwardine, 
Hereford, Kington, Ledbury, Leominster and Wig- 
more, Ross and Whitchurch, Weobley). 

KENT : 
Hollingbourn R.D.C. 
Malling R.D.C. 
LINCOLN : 
Skegness U.D.C. Parts of Lindsey: (Area in Rural 
District of Spilsby). 
MIDDLESEX : 
Feltham U.D.C. 
Tottenham T.C. (No. 6). 
NOTTINGHAM : 

Huthwaite U.D.C. (No. 1). 

Kirby-in-Ashfield U.D.C. (Area in Urban District of 
Kirby-in-Ashfield, Rural District of Basford). 

OXFORD : 

Mid-Oxfordshire Joint Committee (Rural District of 
Bulingdon). 

Thame and District Joint Committee (Urban District 
of Thame, Rural District of Bullingdon). 

SOMERSET : 

Clevedon and District Joint Committee (Area in R.D. 
of Axbridge. The Rural District Council are not a 
constituent member of the Joint Committee). 

Clevedon and District Joint Committee (U.D. of Cleve- 
don, R.D. of Long Ashton). 

SOUTHAMPTON : 

Southampton T.C. (No. 2A). 
STAFFORD : 

Leek U.D.C. (No. 2). 

Lichfield R.D.C. (Parish of Colton). 
SUFFOLK EAST: 

North Area (E. Suffolk) Joint Committee Scheme No. 
2. (Boroughs of Beccles, Lowestoft, Southwold, 
Nie of Bungay, R.D.’s of Lothingland and Wain- 
ord). 

Samford Area (E. Suffolk) Joint Committee Schem 
No. 1A. (R.D. of Samford). 

SURREY : 
Maldens and Coombe U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Merton & Morden U.D.C. (No. 3). 
WORCESTER : 

Evesham and Pershore Joint Committee (Borough of 
Evesham—Hampton Scheme). 

Evesham and Pershore Joint Committee (R.D. of 

Pershore). 
YORK (WEST RIDING) : 

Bradford T.C. (No. 12). 

Huddersfield T. C. (Central Area). 

Rawdon U.D.C. 

Wetherby R.D.C. (No. 2). 





RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 approved (Stage R.A.). 


BEDFORD : 
Sandy U.D.C. 
CAERNARVON : 
Bangor T.C. (Area “‘ A”’) 
CAMBRIDGE : 
Chesterton R.D.C. 
CARMARTHEN : 
Carmarthen T.C. 
CHESTER : 
Crewe T.C. (No. 2). 
Hoylake U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Nantwich R.D.C. (No. 1). 
Nantwich U.D.C. (No. 1). 


CUMBERLAND : 

Border R.D.C. 

Keswick U.D.C. 

Wigton R.D.C. 

ESSEX : 

North West Essex Joint Committee (Borough of 
Saffron Walden, Urban Districts of Braintree and 
Bocking, Halstead, Witham; Rural Districts of 
Braintree, Dunmow, Halstead, Saffron Walden). 

Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Built-up Area). 


GLAMORGAN : 
Cardiff R.D.C. (No. 4). 
GLOUCESTER : 


Cheltenham T.C. (No. 2). 

Clevedon and District Joint Committee (Area in City 
of Bristol. The City Council are not a constituent 
member of the Joint Committee). 

KENT : 

Bromley T.C. (No. 2). 

Gravesend T.C. (No. 2) (Area in Strood R.D.). 

Hollingbourn R.D.C. 

Maidstone T.C. 

Maidstone R.D.C. 

Malling R.D.C. 

Southborough U.D.C. 

MIDDLESEX : 

Enfield U.D.C. (No. 3). 

Finchley T.C. (No. 6). 

Uxbridge U.D.C. (No. 3). 

Tottenham T.C. (No. 5). 

MONMOUTH : 
Newport T.C. (No. 2) (Area in Rural District of St. 
Mellons). 
NOTTINGHAM : 
Warsop U.D.C. 
PEMBROKE : 
Tenby T.C. 


SALOP : 
Church Stretton U.D.C. 


SOMERSET : 
Clevedon and District Joint Committee (Area of R.D. 
of Axbridge. The Rural District Council are not a 
constituent member of the Joint Committee). 
Clevedon and District Joint Committee (U.D. of Cleve- 
don, R.D. of Long Ashton). 
Minehead U.D.C. (Area in Urban Districts of Minehead, 
Watchet, Rural District of Williton). 
SOUTHAMPTON : 
Aldershot T.C. 
Portsmouth T.C. (Built-up area). 
Southampton T.C. (No. 2A). 
(Area in R.D. of New Forest). 
STAFFORD : 
Leek R.D.C. 
Leek U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Newcastle-under-Lyne T.C. (No. 2). 
South Staffs, and North Worcs. Joint Committee (Rural 
District of Stafford—Cannock Chase Area). 
Uttoxeter U.D.C. 
SURREY : 
Guildford T.C. (No. 4). 
Merton and Morden U.D.C. (No. 3). 
WORCESTER : 
Evesham and Pershore Joint Committee (Borough of 
Evesham—Hampton Scheme). 
Evesham and Pershore Joint Committee (R.D. of 
Pershore). 
Kidderminster R.D.C. (Kidderminster and District 
Joint Committee Area No. 1). 
YORK (NORTH RIDING) : 
Richmond T.C. (No. 2). 
(a) Saltburn and Marske-by-the-Sea U.D.C. (trans- 
ferred from Skelton and Brotton U.D.C.). 
YORK (WEST RIDING): 
Bradford T.C. (No. 12). 
Doncaster T.C. (No. 2). 
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RESOLUTION to prepare a scheme varying an approved 
scheme (Stage R.A.). 
DURHAM : 
North Tees Joint Town Planning (Amendment) 
Committee. 
Billington U.D.C. 
Stockton-on-Tees T.C. 





PRELIMINARY STATEMENT submitted (Stage P.S.). 
SUSSEX, EAST: 
Portslade-by-Sea U.D.C. (Steyning East Area). 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS approved (Stage P\S1Al) 
KENT : 





Tunbridge Wells T.C. 
MIDDLESEX : 
Wood Green T.C. (Scheme D). 
Ealing T.C. 
OXFORD : 
South Oxfordshire Joint Committee (Section 2) (Henley 
R.D.C.). 
STAFFORD : 
Leek and Cheadle Joint Committee (U.D. of Leek, 
R.D.’s of Cheadle and Leek). 





DRAFT SCHEMES adopted (Stage D.S.). 


DEVON : 
Exeter T.C. (No. 1) 1 Draft Scheme. 
” ” (No. 3) 
DURHAM : 1 Draft Scheme. 


Central North Durham Joint Committee : 
Chester-le-Street U.D.C. (No. 1) 

” »» (No. 2) 
Chester-le-Street R.D.C. (N. 1) 
»» » (No. 2) 
Felling U.D.C. (No. 1) 
(No. 2) 


” ” 


Gateshead T.C. (No. 1) 
” ” (No. 2) 
is », (transferred from Chester-le-Street 
R.D.C.) 
a , (transferred from Whickham U.D.C.) 
Whickham U.D.C. (No. 1) 


” ” (No. 2) 
ESSEX : 
Benfleet U.D.C. South Benfleet 
- Hadleigh Combined 
se Rayleigh in 1 
¥ transferred from Draft 
Rochford R.D.C.— Scheme. 
Eastwood 
LANCASTER : ; 
Lytham St. Annes T.C. 
MIDDLESEX : 


Brentford and Chiswick T.C. (Brentford Area). 
KENT : 
Bromley T.C. 1 Draft 
a », (transferred from Bromley R.D.C. } 
Scheme 
Ramsgate T.C. (No. 1) 
R » _ (No. 2) 
YORK (EAST RIDING) : 
Hornsea U.D.C. 
York T.C. (Special Area). 


1 Draft 
Scheme. 





SCHEME submitted (Stage S.S.). 
LANCASTER : 
Blackpool T.C. (No. 3). 





SCHEME laid before Parliament and capable of coming into 
operation (Stage S.C.) 
GLOUCESTER : 

Bristol T.C. (No. 5). 


THE PRINCE AND THE SLUMS 


A meeting at the Mansion House 


HE Prince of Wales addressed a meeting at the 

Mansion House on March 28th in support of 
the Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 
which has been organised to co-ordinate national 
voluntary effort in housing and slum clearance. 

He appealed for subscriptions and donations to a 
new body, The Friends of Housing, which will 
enlarge the work of the Housing Centre and the 
many voluntary organisations identified with it, by 
providing the necessary income or endowment. 
“‘ Every penny of those subscriptions or donations,” 
the Prince said, ‘‘ will mean something done for the 
slum-dweller, and will, therefore, contribute to getting 
rid of a condition of things which all of us regard 
as shameful.” 

The Lord Mayor, who presided, said that perhaps 
no one would ever estimate in our time all that this 
centre would do, but all could realise and appreciate 
the unceasing labours and the tireless energy of the 
Prince of Wales to improve housing conditions. 

The Prince of Wales, in his speech, said that any 
movement towards the improvement of housing 
conditions had his warmest support. 

The work of the volunteers, the housing societies, 
had not only been very valuable in recent years in 
stirring the public conscience by example and 
propaganda, but also in the provision of dwellings. 


It was to emphasize the value of this work and to 
help to extend its scope that that meeting had been 
summoned. The problem of the slums was essentially 
the problem of providing better houses for the 
poorest. The class just above that, though much 
had been done for them through post-War legis- 
lation, might still in many cases be inadequately 
housed, but they were not those most in need, 
because it was almost entirely the poorest wage 
earners who were the actual victims of slum 
conditions. 

It was the aim of housing societies to concen- 
trate on the relief of this poorest class. They 
had had hitherto an uphill fight. With money 
borrowed at any normal rate of interest they could 
not build to charge rents low enough to be of use 
to these poorest people. So they had had to beg 
for loans from the charitable at no more than 2} or 
3 per cent. interest. 

For the poorest people comparatively little had 
been done, apart from the work of the housing 
societies. It was because there had not been 
much more of such work that the slum problem 
was still so acute. This most essential work had 
been hampered for the housing societies not only 
by a lack of cheap money, but by a lack of co-ordina- 
tion. It was to establish this co-ordination that, 
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with the warm approval of the Minister of Health, 
the National Federation of Housing Societies had 
been created. It already included in its membership 
some 200 societies, at work in different parts of the 
country, especially in the big towns and it was 
hoped that this number would be steadily increased 
by the creation of new housing societies through the 
encouragement and help to be given by the Council 
of the Federation. 


Permanent Research. 

Co-ordination was rather a vague word, but the 
aim was to prevent unnecessary duplication of 
effort; to obtain knowledge of what was being 
done by this society or that, and by comparing 
notes to help the work as a whole ; to secure collabor- 
ation in certain schemes where it might be desirable ; 
to provide an approach to the Minister of Health 
through the council of the Federation (because the 
Minister had very naturally said that it was im- 
practicable for him to have dealings with individual 
societies) and incidentally to obtain advice from the 
Minister, to give him information and to submit 
recommendations for his consideration. 


One would like to see the development of public 
utility societies expand into a recognized machinery 
for the provision of working-class housing to the 
extent that it had in certain other countries. If 
the Federation was to grow into an organization 
capable of carrying out, through its affiliated societies, 
housing on a large scale, the development of a 
highly technical advisory staff would be essential. 
No more useful purpose could be served by the 
Federation than to act as a permanent research 
organisation, to examine new methods of building 
construction and to study and correlate the many 
other problems connected with working-class 
housing. 

The creation of this Central Federation provided 
the means of placing the activities of public utility 
societies on a broader basis and he hoped that the 
Federation would encourage their affiliated societies 
to enlist the technical help of the Town Planning 
Institute, the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution and 
the other great professional bodies, besides the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, to aid in 
creating organisations with the full technical training 
to deal with the problem on a larger scale than in 
the past. 


The Housing Centre. 

Continuing, the Prince of Wales said: I would 
like also to refer to the establishment, on a new 
and broader basis than hitherto, of the Housing 
Centre. The Housing Centre represents a collabor- 
ation between four concerns which have done 
important housing work in recent years, and which 
now have their offices under one roof, in Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall. The same premises contain the 
central office of the National Federation itself. 
What is aimed at is that this should be a centre for 
information and advice for all who are interested 
in housing. The Housing Centre is not a new 


experiment. It has been in existence on a smaller 
scale and in smaller premises for some time past 
and has proved that it fulfils a need. 


The volunteers who work for the bodies to which I 
have referred have had much practical experience, and 
are, many of them, specialists in some particular 
branch of housing. Whether it is a question of 
costs, of how to build so as to limit rents to the 
necessary level; of what amenities should be 
provided ; of how to raise funds ; of how to qualify 
for subsidy ; of how to abolish or guard against 
vermin—with regard to these and all kindred matters 
the best up-to-date information will be given. The 
best proof that the Housing Centre is needed is that 
it is already overwhelmed with inquiries. It will 
undoubtedly help the work of the National Federa- 
tion of Housing Societies most valuably and broaden 
its base. 


Hitherto the Housing Centre has had to depend 
almost entirely on voluntary workers, who have 
given splendid service and will continue to do so. 
But it has now become impossible to carry on its 
ever-expanding activities without paid help to meet 
the mass of routine involved. While the National 
Federation will be able to rely on a moderate income 
from the subscriptions of its constituent societies, 
the Housing Centre itself has no such help. It is, 
therefore, proposed to create a body to be called 
the Friends of Housing, to establish, support and 
enlarge the very valuable work of the Housing 
Centre by providing the income or endowment 
needed for that work. 


It is hoped that the cause will appeal to many 
who, though they may not be able to invest money 
at a charitable rate of interest in the loan stock or 
shares of housing societies, may be willing to make 
a substantial donation, or alternatively to pay {1 a 
year, to provide decent homes, not for moderately 
poor persons, but for the poorest in this country. 
In effect, every penny of those subscriptions or 
donations will mean something done for the slum- 
dweller and will therefore contribute to getting rid 
of a condition of things which all of us regard as 
shameful. I hope I have said enough to convince 
you of the value of the work of this movement and 
that you will be in agreement with me in wishing 
it the success that it undoubtedly deserves. 


Financial Aid. 

Sir Edward Peacock, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor, announced the receipt 
of the following initial list of donations and promises 
to the funds :—Anonymous, £1,500; the Rowntree 
Trust, £300; Mr. Vernon Malcolmson, £105; 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, £105 ; 
Mr. Max Jensen, £100; Mr. Charles Boot, £100 ; 
15 contributors in the City of London, £75 each ; 
the Bournville Trust, £75. 


* * 2 


A list of gifts in kind will be found in Notes and 
News on page 115. 
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View of Central Block of Flats and Recreation Ground, Liverpool Corporation. 


ARE WORKING CLASS FLATS A SOLUTION OF 
THE PROBLEM OF REHOUSING? 


EXTRACTS OF A LECTURE DELIVERED BY MR. L. H. KEAY 


= connection with the Exhibition of drawings of 
blocks of working class flats in reinforced concrete, 
resulting from the competition organised by the 
Cement Marketing Company, a lecture entitled, 
“Working Class Flats: A Solution of the Problem 
of Re-housing,” was delivered by Mr. L. H. Keay, 
O.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., at the Imperial Institute, 
South Kensington, S.W.7, on Friday, March 29th, 
1935, at 6.30 p.m. Mr. H. H. D. Anderson, the 
Chairman of the Cement Marketing Company, 
presided. 

I have not prepared a carefully thought out 
paper to-night, because I find that I am less discreet 
when I speak merely from notes, and I think it is 
the indiscretions of life which sometimes create 
the most amusement and excitement. 

I am not going to dogmatise as to whether the 
flat or the cottage is the correct method of solving 
this problem, nor am I going to lead you into a long 
argument in favour of decentralisation. I should 
like, however, to say this, that if decentralisation 
means the building of satellite towns for new indus- 
tries and for the accommodation of people associated 
with these industries, then of course that method is 


right so far as it applies to those particular people 
who have to be housed; but if decentralisation 
means, what many people take it to mean, namely, 
building on the outskirts of our large cities houses 
to be occupied by persons whose work must neces- 
sarily be in the central areas, increasing their diffi- 
culties of transport—and remember that transport 
is only an addition to rent—and depriving them of 
the time they should spend at home amongst their 
families, then I suggest to you that that is not a 
method which we should adopt, particularly when 
we are considering primarily re-housing and the 
re-development of the older areas of our great towns. 

I believe it is now more or less generally accepted 
that a number of town dwellers must be accommo- 
dated near their work, but all sorts of objections 
are raised when it is suggested that this should be 
done by means of the building of flats. 

Even when you decide to build flats, however, the problem 
is not solved. You have the difficulty of the actual planning, 
as to whether you are going to provide access by individual 
staircases or by balconies. I cannot tell you which to 
adopt; I do not know. My own impression is that both 
types are desirable. There are cases, and particularly where 
you have to deal with dirty people, where the balcony may 
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Plan of Five blocks of Flats and internal open spaces, Liverpool Corporation. 


present an advantage. Then there is the problem of whether 
you shall follow traditional methods of building, whether 
you shall employ a steel frame, whether you shall use a 
concrete building or whether you shall go in for one of those 
new forms of construction with which so many people are 
desirous that local authorities and unsuspecting public 
utility societies should experiment. 

There is the question of flat roofs or pitched roofs, the 
question of whether central heating is desirable, the question 
of whether you should use gas or electricity and the question 
of whether lifts should be installed when you go above 
three or four storeys in height. So far as my experience goes, 
with four floors there is no necessity for a lift; with five 
floors in certain cases lifts may be desirable, and above five 
floors they are necessary. You must, however, remember 
that when you instal a lift you put on a rent charge which is 
a transport charge for vertical instead of horizontal transport, 
and it may cost as much in rent to travel up 80 or 90 feet 
vertically as it does in fares to travel a mile or a mile and 
a half horizontally. 

There is only one thing wrong in this country with regard 
to the building of flats, and that is that the architects have 
never been given their full opportunity; we have never 
had a flat scheme comparable with such a scheme as Letch- 
worth or Welwyn Garden City, and we are only in our 
infancy with regard to flat planning. In five or ten years’ 
time I think there will be quite a different tale. 

I propose to show you some illustrations of what I consider 
the ideal method of housing the working classes, illustrations 
of some of our Liverpool housing estates. In many cases 
these houses are built round very large open squares. This 
is sometimes criticised as a waste of space, but it is generally 
due to the fact that these squares are the sites of old ponds, 
an agricultural district having been developed, and cannot 
be built over. The houses are of many types, some being 
three-storey non-parlour houses with four bedrooms, with 
a floor area of 950 superficial feet, intended for large families, 
others the more usual three-bedroom type of 710 to 760 
superficial feet, and others of the two-bedroom type of 620 
superficial feet. 

We have also built a number of flats, only two floors in 
height for aged people. ‘These comprise either a bed-living 
room or a living room with one bedroom, and are let at 
rents of 3/8 and 5/6 a week. They represent, I think, one 
of the best efforts in housing that any local authority has 
made, and there is an enormous demand for them; I am 
sorry there are not thousands instead of only a few hundreds. 


In Liverpool we do not build houses only on these estates, 
but try to form a social centre which shall be available for 
the people as soon as the housing estate is developed and 
the tenants move in. We build shopping centres with a 
public library and public hall, and so on. 

We have, as I have already explained, built a number of 
housing estates on the outskirts of the city, from three to a 
little over six miles from the centre, and you can imagine the 
time that it takes a man to go by tram over six miles during 
the morning and evening rush hours, and how much time 
is wasted by people who are compelled to live 6} miles out 
and who have to work near the great docks. Many of the 
buildings in the central areas, however, were in a deplorable 
condition—slums of the worst kind. You find men paying 
3/6 a week for a room which is damp and where the plaster 
is peeling off the walls and there are gaps in the floor, and 
having to use a room of that type as a bedroom. 

If I may labour the point of the advantages of building 
upwards rather than outwards, I have prepared a density 
diagram relating to Germany, Austria, London and Liverpool, 
showing the amount of open space available when a certain 
number of families are accommodated to the acre by means 
of flats. In Berlin, with four floors of flats, 32 families to 
the acre, 74 per cent. of the land is unbuilt on, apart from 
roads. In Vienna, five floors of flats, 29 families to the 
acre, 77 per cent. of the land is unbuilt on. In London, 
five floors, 52 families to the acre, 49 per cent. is unbuilt on, 
and in the case of a Liverpool scheme, which may be re- 
garded as typical, although we are driven to have 60 families 
to the acre by the high cost of land, even so 61 per cent. 
of the area is unbuilt on. 

I want to show you an aerial photograph of part of the 
centre of Liverpool which is typical of the older districts. 
You may notice that there are a certain number of open 
spaces ; one is a market, with plenty of room for carts but 
none for children to play in, and the others have been 
provided at various times, going back in one case fifty years, 
in connection with corporation re-housing schemes. When 
you look at this, however, you will realise that we have been 
tinkering with the problem and nothing more. I should 
like to show you what that area ought to be, and what I 
hope in the next five years it will be. From the plan of the 
re-developed area you will see that there is a great road, 
120 feet wide, which leads from the Mersey Tunnel away 
out to the East Lancashire Road. There are vast spaces 
for playgrounds ; provision is made for churches and schools; 
and in addition to the people who are living there now there 
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will be room for another 25 per cent., and that scheme when 
finished will house about 2,500 families. Is not it a sufficient 
reason to try one or two experiments with flats when you 
can bring about conditions like these in the very heart of a 
great industrial city such as Liverpool, and house these 
people near their work, near their amusements, and near the 
churches and other places for which they have paid out of 
their hardly-gained earnings ? The way in which the scheme 
came about was this. A number of small representations 
were made of insanitary properties. ‘The corporation had 
already under Act of Parliament acquired certain of the 
property, and so it became obvious that the thing to do was 
to wait until it was possible to replan the whole of the district 
by the method shown. The area is just over 57 acres and 
the scheme is a much more satisfactory way of dealing 
with the position than the scheme of ten years age, which 
covered only just over one acre. 

Another scheme, of 42 acres, covers part of the dock area 
of Liverpool known as Chinatown. Most of the houses are 
120 years old, none of them have damp courses and all are 
dilapidated. Work on the re-development scheme has already 
begun and some of the blocks of flats have been built. Yet 
another interesting scheme, comprising about 316 flats 


The Winning 
Design 
of the 
Competition 
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up to the present, occupies the site of the old abattoir. 
It is the abattoir which should go to the outskirts of the town, 
rather than the people. Yesterday I was able to get my 
Committee to agree to an extension of that scheme, whereby 
a good deal of property which is not insanitary will be 
purchased and thrown into the rebuilding scheme. When 
the scheme is completed it will comprise 750 flats. In 
some of these blocks the traditional form of building has 
been departed from by having steel casements, which have 
considerable value from the point of view of the tenants ; 
they make the rooms very bright, and are architecturally 
very satisfying. 

Some of the earlier blocks of flats have a rather heavy 
and ponderous appearance, and the projecting balconies 
have the disadvantage that they cut off the light to some 
extent from the windows beneath. That has been altered 
in more recent schemes, in which, moreover, an attempt 
has been made to break up the buildings as much as possible 
to give them a domestic rather than an institutional feeling. 
Some people say that the buildings which have a more 
traditional appearance are more homelike than the others, 
but though I realise there is a charm about tradition, I 
think that the others only want living with to be appreciated. 


at the 
Building Centre 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


The Council for Research on Housing Construction 
has issued a second Report* which discusses housing 
standards and statistics in a useful way, but as we 
have already said with regard to the first Report, 
we doubt the wisdom of the main proposals of this 
Council, inasmuch as their main thesis is the advis- 
ability of building large blocks of tenement flats as 
the solution of the question of housing the working 
classes. 

Political and Economic Planning, commonly 
known as P.E.P., has also issued a formidable 
Reportt and this again contains a summary of 
housing legislation, standards and requirements, 
survey of costs and finance, analysis of all-in capital 
costs and other matters. The information is useful, 
but there is an absence, we feel, of policy, and 
certainly of a policy running parallel to ours. 

Thirdly, a second volume of ““A Hundred New 
Towns for Britain” { has appeared during the last 
month. This is nearer to our heart ihan the other two 
documents and we have already given it our qualified 





blessing, with some conditions, which are important. 
The fact, however, that there is a body outside ours 
that sees the solution of the Housing problem in as 
many as a hundred new towns is most encouraging 
and we should not press our differences with this 
Committee when the main ideal conforms to our own. 

Finally, the most important document is one 
which has just appeared: The Housing Reports 
and Tables and the Census of England and Wales, 
1931.4, It is too soon to attempt to analyse the 
valuable information here. All we can say is that 
the full data are supplied for the understanding of 
the problem as it actually existed in 1931 and is 
no doubt intensified now. The question of housing 
of private families and the evidence of the remarkable 
increase in family demand is the chief doctrine of 
this valuable Report, to which attention should 
be given. 





* P. S. King & Son Ltd., 7s. 6d. entitled ‘‘ Housing Standards and 
Statistics,” 
16, Queen Anne’s Gate, price 5s., entitled “‘ Housing England ” 
Simpkin Marshall Ltd., 2s 6d 
H. M. Stationery Office, 6s. 6d. 
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SUBSIDISING CENTRALISATION 


Sir,—The Executive Committee of the Garden Cities 
and: Town Planning Association has given careful con- 
sideration to the Housing Bill. Since its establishment in 
1899 to further the ideas of the late Sir Ebenezer Howard, 
which were first presented to the world in his book “‘ Garden 
Cities of To-morrow ” in 1901, the Association has been 
prominent in its attack upon bad housing and overcrowding 
and has strenuously advocated the policy of decentralisation 
as the only practical and permanently effective method of 
removing the fundamental cause of slums and overcrowding. 
To reverse the tendency of the flow of population towards 
the densely populated centres has been the motive of the 
Association’s ‘strenuous advocacy of a national policy of 
decentralisation. It is, therefore, with profound regret that 
the Association feels bound to state that it views with con- 
sternation the new Housing Bill which, in its main tendency, 
is fundamentally opposed to the principles for which we 
stand and might well be described as a “‘ measure to sub- 
sidise centralisation.”” The objections to the principles of 
the Bill may be clearly stated. 


By framing housing policy solely on local needs in relation 
to overcrowding and insanitary houses, the national aspect 
of the distribution of people and their workplaces is ignored 
and “‘ Town Planning ”’ in its wider aspects plays little or 
no part. The whole tendency of the Bill will be to maintain 
and intensify the concentration of populations in overgrown 
and radically irremediable conditions of congestion. 


It uses public money in vast sums with the effect of 
restraining those economic tendencies to decentralisation 
which have been slowly operating since the latter part of 
the last century. 


High land values, high rents and high rates have been 
influences which have tended to cause industry to leave 
congested centres and establish itself in new centres where 
economic conditions were more favourable. 


The movement has been slow but it has been definite 
both in this and other countries. The recent derating of 
industry, coupled with the heavy subsidisation of central 
housing contained in the Housing Bill, cannot fail to reverse 
the tendencies to decentralisation and not only to maintain 
the existing densities of population but to increase 
them. 


In the opinion of the Association the policy of the Housing 
Bill will do little to remove permanently the causes of over- 
crowding which, put in simple words, is due to the desire 
of a larger number of people to occupy a given area than there 
are adequate rooms in that area to hold them without over- 
crowding. Nothing in the Bill can prevent the demand for 
accommodation in the existing overcrowded areas and the 
continuance of surreptitious overcrowding which no system 
of control and inspection can be made effective to 
prevent. 


The, whole economic structure of the Bill has a definitely 
centralising tendency and cannot fail to have far-reaching 
evil consequences producing a vicious circle of increasing 
population density, increasing land values and increasing 
expense of housing in central areas. 


Not until Town Planning, in its broadest aspects, and 
the question of the efficient distribution of the population 
and its workplaces is considered as a national problem of the 
first magnitude, can any proper solution of the Housing 
question be found. So long as the problem is considered 
merely as one of localised significance without regard to 
the conditions of the country as a whole, so long must we 
see false steps being taken which may be extraordinarily 
difficult and expensive to retrace. 


Yours, etc., 
Cecil Harmsworth. 








CRITICISMS OF HOUSING POLICY 


THE FOLLOWING LETTERS APPEARED IN THE TIMES AND MAY WELL CONCLUDE 
OUR DISCUSSION OF THE HOUSING BILL 


OVERCROWDING IN THE CENTRE 
To the Editor of The Times. 

Sir,—The vital question is whether the provisions of the 
Housing Bill can reasonably be expected to relieve over- 
crowding or whether they will not rather tend to encourage 
the concentration of population and make the problems of 
overcrowding and traffic congestion more difficult to solve 
ia the future. 

What is the cause of overcrowding ? The answer is that 
there is not sufficient accommodation for the number of 
people who want to live in a particular district. Since the 
ability to pay of these people is limited, the effect of the 
law of supply and demand is not only the payment of a 
higher rent for adequate accommodation, but the reduction 
of accommodation to suit the purse. Economic pressure 
may eventually force a whole family to occupy one room. 
Why is there this desire for so many people to live in a 
particular district ? The answer is that it is just there that 
they gain or hope to gain a living. 

The whole question is dominated by the location of the 
work places of the people. There is only one way by 
which the pressure can be relieved, and that is by the dispersal 
of those industrial work places that need not be located in 
the centre. These are many more than is generally sup- 
posed. During the last haif century the economic dis- 
advantages of central location have driven a large number 
of industries to leave congested areas. Population has 
followed industry when provision has been made for housing. 
The process of decentralisation has been slow but con- 
tinuous. If successfully stimulated there will be ample 
room in the centre for those who must stay there and over- 
crowding will be automatically relieved. 

Instead of encouraging decentralisation the provisions 
of the Housing Bill cannot fail to check it. Public funds 
are to be used to keep the population fixed in the congested 
areas. By subsidising dwellings in the centre and providing 
accommodation within the workers’ ability to pay, one of 
the strongest incentives to migration is removed. Industries 
that might be inclined to move will be deterred from doing 
so by reason of the fact that labour is encouraged to remain 
in the congested areas. 

Not only will the policy of the Housing Bill check the 
migration of both industry and labour; it will positively 
attract population to the centre by the provision of accommo- 
dation at low rents. Such a policy cannot relieve over- 
crowding. . 

It is strange that while Continental States are adopting a 
vigorous policy of decentralisation, having been encouraged 
to do so largely by the town planners of this country, the 
Government should be setting the clock back at home and 
be reversing the beneficial tendencies of the past half century. 
Statesmen in other countries appreciate the social and 
political dangers that follow the concentration of population 
in tenements in the central districts of their cities. It is 
not necessary to enlarge upon the dangers, they are too 
well known. 

The Housing Bill was a great opportunity for closer 
connection between town planning on a national scale and 
the scientific distribution of industry and population. 
The concentration on a single facet of the problem has led 
to the adoption of a policy which may have far-reaching 
adverse political and social consequences. 

It is impossible to effect a remedy by any amendments 
to the Bill. The fundamental adverse economic influences 
cannot be altered by amendments. The only hope lies 
in the early introduction of a Planning Bill which will lead 
on broader lines with the whole question of the distribution 
of industry and population on a national rather than a 
local basis and encourage a tendency to decentralisation 
and the loosening of the densities of population in the 
congested districts. 

I am your obedient servant, 
The Athenaeum. Theodore Chambers. 
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ROADSIDE TREES IN CITY AND COUNTRY LANDSCAPES 


By PROFESSOR K. TAKASHIMA 


Formerly Lecturer at the College of Agriculture, Tokyo 





A Japanese ‘‘ Milestone” 


HAT roadside trees are very effective in the 

composition of the graceful and gigantic aspects 
of landscape is clear from numerous examples. 
Being favoured with a rich, natural flora, quite 
unparalleled in its diversity in both hemispheres, 
Japan has a claim to call the attention of tourists to 
observe and appreciate such fine avenues of trees. 
Seeking such scenery and making brief explanations 
here and there, the writer would ramble with the 
readers through the length and breadth of this unique 
empire. 

Specialists in landscape gardening may mention 


a number of items in praise of avenue trees. Beauty, ° 


however, is the essential character of roadside trees. 
Fine, strong trees with a considerable duration of 
life may be looked upon as the fittest for this purpose 
everywhere in the world. Deciduous trees, which 
may cast shades and shadows in summer time and 
let fall their leaves in the autumn, are generally 
adopted in zones for this purpose, while, of course, 
evergreens are always adopted in tropical regions. 


HISTORICAL 

The history of avenue trees in Japan is very old. 
The old history of Japan tells us: the Empress 
Koken ordered as early as 759 A.D., by an ordinance, 
that the sides of many roads in the country should 
be planted with fruit trees (chiefly oranges—Citrus 
Aurantium, subsp. nobilis), the object of which was 
for furnishing shade and refreshing fruits for travellers 
at large. 

ICHIRIDZUKA (meaning mounds of one 72) is 
an interesting subject of recollection of the past days 
in the history. In Japan the scale ri has long been 
used as an unit in measuring distance. About 5 
miles make 2 ri. Japanese country roads in old 
times were often dotted with this characteristic 
mound, Ichiridzuka, which were constructed every 
1 rt along the roads, as mile-stones in the western 
nations. They were made in pairs on both sides 
of the roads and ORIENTAL NETTLE-TREES 
(Celtis Sinensis, var. japonica) or PINE TREES 
were generally planted on their tops. The origin 
of Ichiridzuka is uncertain, but there is every reason 
to believe that it dates back not later than to the 





[Pine Tree Avenue, Omi Province 
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middle of the 16th century. These mounds, which 
were pretty numerous in former days, have been 
destroyed one by one lately, and are found only 
rarely at present. They are now protected as natural 
monuments by local or central authorities. Here I 
‘show the one existing in Minami-Nagamori Village, 
Gifu Prefecture, the tree on the top of the mound 
being Celtis sinensis, var. japonica. A tourist to 
Tokyo may find another such example alighting street 
cars at the car stop “ Ichiridzuka,” outskirts of 
the city proper. 


Towards the middle part of the 16th century, communica- 
tion in Japan had made a great progress, though still in 
feudal ages, and the most conspicuous evergreen avenue 
trees were planted in those days along principal roads all 
through the country. PINE TREES (Pinus densiflora and 
P. Thunbergii) have been widely used until present days 
and they may be said to be most stately. Opposite I show a 
landscape of pine tree avenue in Omi Province, the road 
having been built at the end of the 16th century. Here 
is a reproduction from a coloured wood-cut print by famous 
Hiroshige, the greatest landscape artist in the history of 
Japan, and shows the Tokaido Road pines, under which 
the most romantic processions of Daimyo or feudal lords 
were to be seen in the days past. 

THE CRYPTOMERIA AVENUES OF NIKKO. 
Nikko (about 91 miles North of Tokyo) is one of the beauty 
spots in the Orient ; not only is it famous for its magnificent 
mausoleum of Iyeyasu, the founder of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, but its splendid scenery, revealed in mountains, 
waterfalls and cascades, baffles description. Here tourists may 
enjoy the scenes of the most _ stately, patriarchal 
CRYPTOMERIAS (Cryptomeria japonica), a kind of trees 
something like fine Scotch firs in appearance. These trees 
are about 100 feet in height, the larger ones measuring 150 feet 
high with a diameter of 8 feet at the height of one’s breast. 
These noble and wonderful avenues run for 24 miles along four 
roads, the avenue leading from Imaichi Town to Nikko 
Bridge, being most magnificent. These trees were orig- 
inally planted by Matsudaira Masatsuna, a _ pious 
Daimyo or prince, one of the general commissioners in 
charge of the construction of Iyeyasu Shrine, and a more 
imposing preparation for the religious glories of Nikko 
could not have been conceived. ‘The work of planting the 
original trees extended over two generations, above-named 
Matsudaira Masatsuna and his son Matsudaira Takatsuna, 
requiring some 20 years, commencing about 1636. About 
18,000 out of the original 40,000 trees are now existing. 
These invaluable trees are now protected by the Home 
Minister as a natural monument. 

Cryptomeria avenues are found in many places of Japan, 
besides those at Nikko, and the one at Hakoné, a noted spa 
near Tokyo, is also famous. 


Cryptomeria 
Avenue 





CITY AND COUNTRY AVENUE TREES IN GENERAL 

The plane is the sort of tree most widely used for avenue 
trees in the world. Both ORIENTAL PLANE (Platanus 
orientalis) and AMERICAN PLANE (P. occidentalis) are 
introduced into and widely used for avenue trees in Japan. 
The former species is more graceful than the latter, but the 
latter is stronger of the two kinds. Plane trees like a rather 
cool climate, and they do not thrive so well in the too warm 
regions of temperate zones. 


CHERRY AVENUES. In Japan CHERRY TREES 
(Prunus sp.) are widely used for avenues both in cities and 
in the country, and their splendid blossoms in spring are 
most attractive. A reproduction from an old Hiroshige 
wood-cut print shows the Cherry Avenue of Koganei, 
which is located on the west outskirts of Tokyo. The 
trees were transplanted from Mt. Yoshiro and Sakuragawa 
about 200 years ago to the place, where they grow on the 
banks of reservoirs, extending some three miles. These 
white-flowered mountain cherry trees (over 1,000 in number) 
attract thousands of people to the place daily from Tokyo 
and Yokohama in spring. : 


WEEPING WILLOWS. WEEPING WILLOWS 
(Salix babylonica) are most graceful, and they are the attrac- 
tive features richly found in Tokyo, fringing, for instance, 
the side-walks of the gay Gindza, the principal streets of the 
metropolis. Another most picturesque weeping willow 
avenue in Tokyo is the one on the brink of the moat, en- 
circling the Imperial Palace. 


Avenues of the MAIDEN-HAIR TREE (Ginkgo biloba) 
and of the SULTAN’S PARASOL (Firmiana platanifolia) 
are also features of the country. 

KEYAKI (Zelkowa serrata), a member of the family 
Ulmaceae, is a tall tree attaining to a height of over 100 
feet. This tree is used-for avenues in many places of the 
country, and sometimes they are to be seen very effectively. 

There is a splendid Keyaki avenue along the main approach 
to Okunitama Shrine, situated in the town of Fucha, about 
22 miles apart from the centre of Tokyo. The trees were 
offered to the shrine in 1606 by the first Shogun Iyeyasu. 

Besides the above-given list the following may be mentioned 
as the sorts of avenue trees, found often in Japan Proper 
either in cities or in the country :— 


Tuvip Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) 
Map tes (including Acer trifidium, etc.) 
Fase Acacia (Robinia psendo- Acacia) 
JapAN Pacopa TREE (Sophora japonica) 
HorsE-CHESTNUT TREE (4sculus turbinata) 
AsH TREE (Fraxinus pubinerbis) 

ELM Tree (Ulmus parvifolia) 

ELpER (Alnus japonica) 

Mu perry (Horus bombycis) 
Wax-TRrEE (Rhus Succedanea) 

Larcu (Larix leptolepsis) 

Waite Bircu (Betula japonica), etc. 


at Hakone, 
Japan 
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Tokaido Pine Tree 
Avenue 





Woodcut by Hiroshige 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF TOKYO 


HE reconstruction of Tokyo after the terrible earthquake 
Tend fire of 1923 is far the greatest undertaking of the 

kind ever achieved and, in view of the systematic methods 
adopted for the purpose of not merely rebuilding, but of 
effecting a comprehensive improvement in the city, it is of 
particular interest from the town-planning point of view. 

In order to understand what it meant, it is necessary to 
recall a few of the more salient facts of the catastrophe. 
In a single day nearly one half of this city, with an area of 
35 square miles and a population of 2,265,300, was completely 
reduced to ashes. Nearly 219,000 buildings were burnt 
down, 1,591 more were wholly, and 1,612 partially de- 
molished. ‘These included 18,364 factories and warehouses, 
4,470 banks and offices, 2,915 government and other public 
buildings, 2,365 shrines, temples and churches, 1,386 schools 
and libraries. Nota single street was found intact after the 
earthquake. The number of traffic bridges damaged or 
demolished was 362, including 11 iron and 281 wooden 
bridges completely consumed. In addition, numbers of 
bridges supporting water pipes were destroyed, no less than 
66 in one ward alone. This was only a part of the injury 
to the city water supply, which caused a complete water 
famine except in one district. The electricity system, 
whether for power or light, was instantaneously wiped out 
of existence and it is one of the most horrible facts to 
envisage that on the night of September Ist, but for the 
flames of the still burning buildings and the light of candles 
and torches, the work of rescuers had to be carried on in 
complete darkness. 

Relief measures for the thousands of* sufferers were put 
in hand with the utmost possible speed, but it is not with 
these that we are here concerned. Simultaneously steps were 
taken for the reconstruction of the city and a definite plan 
of action was submitted by Home Minister Viscount Goto 
to the Cabinet within five days of the disaster. Several 
boards were at once created, which were eventually merged 
in a “ Bureau of Reconstruction ” attached to the Home 
Office. A special city planning committee, consisting of 
members of the municipal assembly and city council, was 
formed as an advisory body to the Cabinet Minister con- 
cerned. The responsibility for the execution of different 
parts of the work was laid upon the Home Minister, the 
Governor of Tokyo Prefecture and the Mayor of Tokyo 
respectively. 

The City Reconstruction Plan was to be fully carried out 
within a period of seven years and the expenditure was to 
be met, when necessary, by public loans. The payment of 
the share of the expense to be borne by the local authorities 
was suspended during the period of reconstruction and then 
to be paid’by instalments. Companies, financially supported 


by the Government and the municipality, were established 
to grant subsidies to private builders. 

Anyone who, like the present writer, visited Tokyo ten 
years later, sees not a trace of the appalling catastrophe, 
except in the extensive “‘ Earthquake Museum,” and it is 
difficult for such an one to realise that the miles of broad 
streets, the many beautiful bridges, the Government offices 
and schools, the great commercial and industrial buildings, 
the numbers of houses large and small, have all been con- 
structed within that period. It is well that the Municipality 
of Tokyo has brought out a magnificent volume, in which 
are explained, with numerous illustrations and plans, the 
methods by which this was brought about. t 


Land Redistribution. 

In the first place it is to be noted that we have here the 
application of the principle of the German Lex Adickes 
on a far larger scale than has ever before been attempted 
in any country. In Tokyo itself (for the same system was 
carried out in Yokohama also) an area of about 7,500 acres 
was taken over and the ownerships readjusted and redis- 
tributed. Land required for streets, squares, canals or other 
public purposes was expropriated without compensation, 
unless the area of land belonging to any owner was, owing 
to the readjustment and expropriation, reduced by more 
than 10 per cent. of the original dimensions, in which case 
compensation was granted in respect of the excess over 10 
per cent. of which the owner was deprived. 

For the purposes of this readjustment, the land in question 
was divided into sixty-five sections, for each of which a 
committee of local landowners and occupiers was elected, 
while for the whole city of Tokyo there was an elected Land 
Readjustment Committee, consisting of 284 members. 
It was, of course, a serious difficulty that almost all the 
official papers and documents in the public archives had been 
completely destroyed by the fire, and these included all 
such as related to the ownership of land. Consequently, an 
immense amount of most difficult investigation was necessary. 
An entirely new survey of the whole area had to be made 
and a basic chart, on a scale of 1/600, was completed as 
early as April, 1924. As soon as the new site of a plot of 
““exchange land” was decided, the authorities at once 
marked out the land in question and prepared a 1/300 scale 
plan showing its precise area. 

The principle upon which compensation was granted has 
already been mentioned. It appears that it so worked out 
in practice that compensation was payable in almost every 
case and the total sum paid by the Department of Home 
Affairs and the City of Tokyo under this head amounted to 
34,424,591 yen. 

tTokyo Municipal Othce, Tokye, Japan. 
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Cherry Tree Avenue 
at Koganei 


Streets and Bridges. 

This readjustment of land, since the new plots were 
conditioned by the requirements of land for public purposes, 
was subject to the city planning scheme for the whole area 
and especially to the new road system. It is frankly admitted 
that the condition of the streets of Tokyo before 1923 was 
unworthy of a great city, the streets being “ full of bends and 
windings,” generally narrow and fearfully muddy in the 
rain, and that the great earthquake “‘ unexpectedly gave the 
people an opportunity to carry out their long-standing 
desire thoroughly to improve the roads and streets by 
reconstructing and widening them.” 

As a result, the total area of streets, which was 9,283,867.76 
square metres before the earthquake, has been increased 
by 4,268,065 square metres. The Department of Home 
Affairs constructed 52 trunk roads, measuring 115,816 
metres, being 22 metres or more in width. The City of 
Tokyo constructed 122 auxiliary roads, totalling 124,159 
metres in length, and having a width of 11 to 22 metres. A 
third class of roads was that of “‘ roads under land readjust- 
ment system,” generally varying from 3 to 11 metres in 
width, but in some cases being as wide as 27 metres. Of 
such roads 286,586 metres were newly constructed and 
317,805 metres repaired. ‘Tokyo has therefore now a fine 
system of roads fully capable of accommodating modern 
motor traffic. 

Bridges are of the greatest importance to Tokyo traffic. 
The river Sumida, which flows through a portion (not the 
centre) of the city, is from 400 to 500 feet wide. Across 
this river six new bridges were built in the seven years, one 
a suspension bridge, ten others cantilever or three span 
iron, or reinforced concrete. In addition to these, 292 
other permanent bridges have been constructed, temporary 
wooden bridges being made use of until these were completed. 
Open Spaces. 

If one keeps to the centre of Tokyo, the land about the 
Imperial Palace and the immense space in front of the main 
entrance, open to the public, of which a beautiful coloured 
illustration is given in the municipal volume, together with 
the Hibiya Park adjoining it, give one the impression that 
the city is fortunate in this respect. In spite, however, of 
the existence of several other public parks before the earth- 
quake and the creation of some new ones since, the area of 
land laid out as parks is not great considering the size of the 
city. The largest of the new parks, that on the banks of the 
Sumida, is less than forty-five acres in extent. The total 
public park area in the city is less than 320 hectares, say 800 
acres, which means about 14 square yards per citizen, or 
2,831 persons to the acre. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that the precincts of the many temples and 
shrines afford breathing space and recreation ground. 


No Civic Centre. 


It must be said that, even though some fine wide streets 
have been constructed and a quantity of other improvements 





Woodcut by Hiroshige 


made to the street system, numbers of new bridges built, 
and several new parks laid out, there is not in reality any 
great comprehensive boulevard or park-way system and one 
conspicuous lack is that of any civic centre. The city hall 
itself is by no means an impressive building, reminding one 
of the most unattractive type of Victorian small-town 
construction, and, such as it is, it is merely one building in 
a street. Local self-government does not, in Japan, play 
the same part that it does in England. Nevertheless, the 
city council exercise important functions and the mayor 
occupies a post of great responsibility, never so conspicuously 
manifested as in this reconstruction programme. It seems 
a great pity that, in connection with that reconstruction, the 
importance of municipal government was not emphasised 
by the erection of a city hall in an architectural style appro- 
priate to the capital of Japan, placing it in a setting which 
would mark its significance in the city’s life. 

It is true that in fact the whole city centres upon the 
Imperial Palace, the grounds of which cover an immense 
area, and it is probable that nothing would be permitted which 
might seem, to the outward eye, to set up the municipal 
authority in opposition to the Imperial Government. This 
Imperial Palace, however,—or rather its site, for the building 
itself is hidden by trees from the public gaze—occupies so 
dominant a position that a civic centre, on not too ambitious 
lines, would be little likely to appear to enter into competition 
with it. 

In some other respects, in addition to the street systems 
the opportunity was seized to make important improvement, 
of various kinds. Thus, before the earthquake there was 
only one municipal hospital i in Tokyo. Five have now been 
built to serve different parts of the city. The 200 primary 
schools were formerly all of wood, and 112 of these were 
destroyed by the earthquake or fire. These have been 
gradually reconstructed as three storey buildings of reinforced 
steel and concrete, said to be quake-proof and fire-proof. 


Zoning. 

According to the zoning scheme under the town-planning 
law, the residential zone covers 48.1 per cent of the total 
area, the commercial zone 31.9 per cent. and the industrial 
zone 14.5 per cent., leaving 5.5. per cent. undetermined. 
The residential area is mainly on the hills and higher ground. 
The low-lying lands used primarily for commercial and 
industrial purposes, are intersected by rivers and canals in 
every direction, so that here industry and commerce are 
provided with remarkable facilities for communication by 
both land and water. 

In addition to these generally recognised types of zone, 
there is in Tokyo a special type known as the “ fire-preven- 
tion zone.” The Minister of State has power, when he 
deems it necessary for the purpose of preventing fire, to 
designate a fire prevention zone, making it compulsory to 
use fire-proof material in all new buildings, reconstructions 
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and extensive repairs in any area so designated. After the 
earthquake such zones were established for something over 
7 per cent. of the total area of the city. For buildings 
erected in these zones a total sum of 18,000,000 yen was 
granted in the form of subsidies to builders. 


In spite of the danger of fire, wooden buildings, whether 
for residences or shops, were by no means prohibited outside 
the “fire prevention zones.” Indeed, in 1926, the city 
obtained from the Government a loan of 7,000,000 yen for 
subsidies in aid of wooden buildings and further sums were 
raised subsequently for the same purpose. 


What has been precisely the result in terms of the housing 
of the people is not shown in the volume under review. 
Indeed, admirable as is the get-up of that volume, especially 
in the matter of illustrations, and full as it is of information, 
one would gladly spare the many pages devoted to descrip- 
tions of the constitution and standing orders of boards and 
committees and to speeches on ceremonial occasions, for 
a more connected story of the whole process of recon- 
struction. Moreover, in several instances figures are given 
which do not tally with those on another page. It is, for 
example, by no means clear what has been in fact the increase 
in area of the land occupied by roads and streets. 


Greater Tokyo. 

There can, however, be no question of the immensity of 
the task which has been carried out during the six years 
ending 1928-29, or of the fact that the efforts of those years 
have resulted in the creation of a fine and imposing city. 
Closing where it does, the volume does not mention that, 
not content with this glorious resurrection on its old site, 
Tokyo has since vastly extended its boundaries, taking in, 
in 1932, no less than 82 towns and villages in five adjoining 
counties, thus enlarging its area from 35 to 220 square miles 
and bringing its population up to 5,000,000. The principles 
of town planning are applicable under existing acts to the 
whole of this area, and the intention is already evident of 
developing this greater Tokyo on the most modern lines. 
It is regrettable that in the modernisation of some Japanese 
cities, many of the characteristics of Japanese art and tradition 
seem to have been deliberately sacrificed. It is to be hoped 
that Japanese town-planners will realise that this is a mistake 
and that in spite of the widening of streets and the develop- 
ment of industrial quarters, they will endeavour to preserve 
in their architecture the spirit of Japan rather than imitate 
what is to be found in other countries. If they do this, 
Greater Tokyo may be not only one of the largest and most 
populous cities of the world, but, what is much more deserving 
of ambition, one of the most beautiful. 





Avenue of The Sultan’s Parasol, Tokyo. 


OUR TREES AND WOODLANDS 


T is at last realised that there is a great future for 

British Forestry ; that is, under proper organisation 
and with men at the head of affairs who are practical 
men, having received most of their experience at 
home. Experience in the Colonies, in India and 
other parts of the world is undoubtedly very useful, 
but the Forestry of these islands is different. The 
forests, or rather woodlands, are very much smaller 
than those found in other parts of the world, and we 
have a very variable climate. It has been calculated 
on good authority that, in this country, we have over 
20 million acres of land—most of it quite suitable 
for afforestation. Such land is the rough pasture 
and the heather wastes. 

Some English municipal organisations have made 
good progress in afforestation and chiefly we may 
mention the Corporation of Birmingham and that of 
Liverpool. The catchment areas belonging to 
municipalities and corporations can, with advantage, 
be planted with trees. The water supplies from these 
thickly wooded catchment areas are said to be clearer, 
and this would appear to be recommended for the 
reduction of expense in filtration. 


Industries and Afforestation. 


The employment given to labour by the forestry 
of this country is exceptionally small when compared 
with many. other countries. Of course we cannot 
compare this country with the lumber trade of 
Canada and the United States, but we come a long 
way behind Germany or France, because, in addition 
to the people employed in actual forestry, they have 
a number of industries directly dependent upon the 
forests and the woodlands. These are the extensive 
saw mills, cask making, the factories for doors and 
window frames for builders, match making and the 
wood-pulp industry. 


In commencing a scheme for afforestation, it is 
well to observe that much will be regulated by the 
character of the soil, the contour of the land, the 
proximity of the sea, the general aspect and the 
type of climate prevailing. The great endeavour 
will be to make the best use of the land that has been 
sectioned off for forests or woodlands, one cannot 
very well, alter the character of the land ; it is easier 
to put it to the best use. 
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Trees and the Soil. 

An examination of the trees will often tell us what 
the soil is like. For example, the oak requires good 
deep soil and it requires the maximum amount of 
light for robust growth. The Scotch pine will give 
a good account of itself in a dry soil, but, like the 
oak, it requires plenty of light. 

Spruce will do well in a shallow soil, and it will 
usually be found at higher altitudes than most forest 
trees, but it can come to maturity quite well in the 
shade. The poplar tree is usually to be found at 
low altitudes; it is a quick-growing tree and the 
wood is soft. 

It will be well to note, here, that there are two 
types of trees—with deciduous trees, like the oak, 
plane, and the elm, the leaves fall at the end of autumn 
thus leaving the branches bare throughout winter. 
The second type of tree is the evergreen, like the 
pine. Now the needles (or leaves) of the pine tree do 
fall, but not all at the same time, so that while many 
are renewed from time to time, the tree is never bare. 


Forest Nurseries. 

Early in all schemes of afforestation it will have 
to be decided as to whether the young plants should 
be bought from wholesale nurserymen or whether 
they should be raised from seed on the estate. If 
the latter, then a forest nursery will have to be laid 
out as early as possible. Of course this preliminary 
work takes time, and those who have to put affores- 
tation schemes into operation may not be prepared 
to wait until the seedlings are ready for transplanting. 

But there are some advantages in raising the young 
plants from seed ; there is no delay between taking 
up the seedlings and the transplanting of them, and 
the young plants get accustomed to the soil and the 
situation. 

On an elevated stretch of land, with sandy loam 
and fairly dry soil, an area for the nursery will be 
well fenced off as a protection from grazing cattle— 
also from rabbits. Beds are arranged about four 
feet wide and the seed is sown in drills, usually. 
It should be remembered that mice and rats are very 
fond of tree seeds, so that great care must be taken 
in storing the seed and, after the seed is planted, 
a good supply of traps must be set in order to rid 
the seed beds of these rodents. 


The Lay-out of the Plantation and Some 
British Trees. 

The boundaries of the plantation area having 
been defined, the scrub and heavy undergrowth will 
be cleared. This cleaning of the land should be 
done about the middle of September, for if it is 
attempted earlier, the fresh growth towards the 
end of the season may necessitate a renewal of the 
labour, thus increasing the expense for wages. 
The so called “ rubbish” will be piled in heaps 
and burnt, but in the case of heath, this will not be 
cut down, but burnt as it stands. But this burning 
of heath should not be attempted, except where it is 
patchy, because if it grows in large masses, the fire 
is difficult to keep under control. It is always 
considered safer to have a number of small fires, 
isolated, rather than one big one. 


When the ground is cleared, it will give a clearer 
view of the surface so that the problem of drainage 
may be attended to. Pipe drains are not suitable 
for plantations and recourse must be had to ditches. 
A system of drainage of this character may already 
exist, and the ditches may only need deepening and 
trimming. 


Draining Water-logged Areas. 

If ditches have to be constructed, we must first 
of all find out if we can lead the water away, and at 
what point. If an exit can be found, and if ditches 
can be made with sufficient fall to get the water away, 
all will be well. But if this cannot be done, the 
ground being too flat or in a hollow, then there is 
very little to be done—except at great expense. 
Now running water does no harm to trees, but its 
course should be kept fairly regular, and one may 
save expense by planting trees which are likely to 
flourish in a damp, wet soil. It must be remembered 
that a water-logged soil is a cold soil. 

The ground may not be level, but very uneven, 
and probably water-logged in parts. All this will 
tend to make the problem of drainage difficult and 
will form a test for the ingenuity and skill of the 
person in charge of these operations. 


Aspect, Climate and the Trees. 

Now comes the time when we must consider the 
type of trees we are going to plant, and this must be 
taken in conjunction with the aspect of the land 
and the character of the soil. If the elevation is 
high we must expect a low temperature, intensified 
if the aspect is a northerly one. The temperature 
at such an altitude may be cold, but not the soil. 

The cold at these elevations need not worry us— 
below one thousand feet above sea level. But 
expesure to the wind is important, and any stretch 
of land so exposed as to be swept by strong winds 
at all times is not a good site for timber growing, 
because there is too much risk of stunted growth. 
The same thing would happen near the coast line 
where the full effects of the wind are likely to be felt. 

More success would attend a large mass of trees 
in such positions, because the inner trees receive 
some shelter at the expense of the outside ones. 
Then it would be noticed that all the trees on the 
windward side receiving the full effects of the storms 
would be rather poor and sadly weather-beaten 
specimens—all leaning in the direction of the 
strongest and most frequent winds, but away from 
the windward side. 


The Oak. 

Oak trees may be divided into two varieties. The 
first variety with its female flower-group borne on 
stalks is called the Pedunculate Oak (or botanically 
Quercus pedunculata). This variety will succeed 
well in heavy soils. The second variety is the 
Sessile Oak (Quercus sessiflora) with its female 
flower-groups set down upon the branches. This 
variety of oak also grows well in deep, heavy soils, 
but if we have a stretch of light soil upon which we 
want to plant the oak, then we should select the 
Sessile Oak for this ground. 
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The Larch Tree. 

The Larch is a recent settler in Great Britain, 
having been introduced into England in 1629 and, 
later, into Scotland. The common larch—Larix 
europoea—is a native of the Alps and can be found 
growing at altitudes up to 4,000 feet or more. 
Although the larch is a coniferous tree it cannot 
really be called an evergreen since it has acquired 
the habit of our broad-leaved trees of shedding its 
leaves upon the approach of winter. But when 
spring comes, the tree bursts into life more quickly 
than any other, clothing itself in vivid green and 
with rose-red and yellow flowers. 


This tree is a vigorous grower and furnishes very 
durable timber. Unfortunately the tree is a victim 
to disease and is attacked by parasites of both the 
animal and vegetable worlds. The ‘“‘ Larch Canker” 
is the real scourge of Larch plantations; it is a 
fungus with a rather high-sounding name—Dasys 
cypha calycina or Peziza Willkommii—only likely to 


be remembered by scientists engaged in microbology 
and entomology. 

Larch gives us very durable timber, and the wood 
is so resinous that this resin exudes in such quantities 
as to cover the exterior and to protect it from the 
ravages of the weather. It makes good ship timber, 
for it carries nails and driving bolts much better 
than most woods of a resinous character. 

The wood is honey-yellow and is a little difficult 
to dry because of its resinous character. For this 
reason it makes better posts for fencing work, pit- 
props and sleepers than anything else, for if it be 
turned into boards, it may shrink, in time. 

But it is a tree which gives a rapid return on 
capital and, since the year 1740, or thereabouts, 
until 1830, the Dukes of Atholl planted something 
like 14,000,000 Larches and so formed the plantations 
that cover quite 10,000 acres.* 


*Trees and How They Grow—G. Clarke Nuttall, 
B.Sc., Cassell & Co., Ltd., London. 


THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


A MUNICIPAL HOUSING TOUR ON THE CONTINENT 
FROM JUNE 14th TO JULY 10th, 1935 


ee response to a special request, a Joint Tour is 
being arranged on the Continent in June and July 
to study developments in housing. Visits will be 
paid to the principal schemes in Holland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Russia, and will include the 
opportunity to attend the Congress of the Inter- 
national Housing Association of Frankfort, which is 
being held at Prague on 24th-26th June. As the 
Tour is of an extensive nature, three sections have 
been arranged, and persons may join either section. 
The itineraries are as under :— 


Itinerary A. 

From June 14th to July 7th, visiting :— 

The Hague—Municipal Housing Estates, Slum 
Clearance and Rehousing Schemes ; 

The Zuider Zee—to inspect Land Reclamation 
Work, new Agricultural Villages, new Dykes, and 
the Electricity Controlled Barrage ; 

Amsterdam—Municipal Housing Schemes ; 

Hamburg—Municipal Housing Estates at Ham- 
burg. 

Berlin—Municipal Schemes and Rural Housing 
Schemes at Brusendorf and Rotzis-Karlshof ; 

Dresden—Municipal Development ; 

Prague—Meetings and Entertainments of the 
Congress of the International Housing Association. 

Czechoslovakia—arranged by the International 
Housing Association, including Hradec Kralove, 
Zlin, Brno, and Bratislava ; 

Vienna—Housing Schemes of the City Council ; 


Stuttgart—Visits to Old and New Stuttgart. 
Paris, and thence to Victoria. 


Itinerary B. 

From June 14th to July 10th. 

This will include Itinerary A down to the con- 

clusion of the Conference at Prague on 26th June, 
after which the arrangements will be as under :— 
Warsaw— 
Moscow—Development and Housing Schemes. 
Kharkov—Municipal and Housing Schemes ; 
Kiev—Municipal Development and Housing 

Schemes. 

Return via Warsaw, Berlin, to London. 


Itinerary C. 

This Section has been arranged to meet the 
convenience of persons attending the Prague Con- 
ference, but not taking Itinerary A, but who, never- 
theless, desire to visit Russia and Germany. ‘The 
Tour will commence at the conclusion of the Prague 
Congress on 26th June and terminate in Berlin 
on 9th July. 

The prices are as under :— 


Itinerary A £51 0 0 
do. B £69 9 6 
do. C wo @e 0 6 


Further particulars and all applications for tickets 
should be made to :—Secretary, Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
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Te Fourteenth International Housing and 
Town Planning Congress is to be held in London 
from July 16th to 20th, 1935. It is arranged by the 
International Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning, 25, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the 
Organising Secretary, International Federation for 
Housing and Town Planning, 25, Bedford Row, 
London, W.C.1. 


The Congress has the support of the British 
Government, the Corporation of the City of London, 
the London County Council, other leading municip- 
alities and the national associations concerned with 
housing and town planning. 

The invitation is signed by Mr. Harry Barnes, 
Chairman of the British Committee; Mr. John 
Nolen, President of the Federation; and Mr. 
G. L. Pepler, Honorary Secretary of the Federation. 


The Provisional Programme. 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have very kindly placed their new headquarters in Portland 
Place (near Regent’s Park) at the disposal of the Congress 
from July 15th to 20th. This building, which was opened 
by H.M. the King in November, 1934, is a notable example 
of present-day architecture and is itself worthy of a visit. 
It is conveniently placed, for although only a few minutes 
walking distance from the West End traffic arteries, it is 
in the quiet neighbourhood of Regents Park. The building 
has two good halls for concurrent sessions of the congress, 
also a small hall which will be devoted to a select exhibition 
of the latest British housing, town planning and archi- 
tectural work. There will be ample accommodation to 
enable delegates to meet each other. 

The Congress Bureau at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects will be open from Monday, July 15th. 

The following is a preliminary list of authors of papers 
to be presented to the Congress ; further names will be 
announced later :-— 


Rehousing the People. 
An authoritative committee of British experts convened 
by Christian Barman, F.R.I.B.A., London. 


K. Bjerregaard, Director, Municipal Housing Department, 
City of Copenhagen. 

Guiseppe Gorla, C.E., 
People’s Housing, Milan. 

Rev. Charles Jenkinson, M.A., LL.B., Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the Leeds City Council. 

Arie Keppler, C.E., Housing Director of Amsterdam. 

Dr. A. MikuSkovit, Technical High School, Prague, 
and Dr. L. P. Prochazka, Chief Medical Officer, Prague. 

Alderman Sir Miles E, Mitchell, Chairman of the Housing 
Committee of the Manchester City Council. 

Ministerialrat Professor Dr. Friedrich Schmidt, Reich 
Ministry of Labour, Berlin. 

Charles Szendy, Burgomaster of Budapest. 

Lawrence Veiller, Secretary of the National Housing 
Association, Editor of Housing, New York. 

Ministry of the Interior, Warsaw. 

There will also be papers on Rehousing in London, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Bolton and other British cities. 

Professor Jacques Gréber, Institute of Urbanism of the 
University of Paris. 

Sir Francis Goodenough, London. 

A. Lilienberg, Town Planning Director, Stockholm. 

J. W. Mawson, Wellington. 


Director of the Institute for 


IMPORTANT PLANNING CONGRESS 


IN LONDON 


Miss Emily Murray, Society of Women Housing Estate 
Managers, London. 

Jan Strzelecki, Director, Society for the Construction of 
Working Class Dwellings, Warsaw. 


Equipment of Working Class Houses. 
(Authors to be announced later). 


Positive Planning. 

Professor Cesar Cort, Madrid. 

O. Forchhammer, Chief of Town Planning Section, 
City Engineer’s Department, Copenhagen. 

Christian Gierloff, Director of Norwegian Housing 
Reform Association, Oslo. 

Dr. Franz Musil, C.E., Town Planning Director, Vienna. 

Stadtrat Niemeyer, Frankfort on Main. 

L. S. P. Scheffer, Chief of Town Planning Section, 
Department of Public Works, Amsterdam. 

Renaat Soetewey, Brussels. 

Dr. Virgilio Testa, General Secretary of the National 
Institute of Town Planning, Rome. 


J. Vanétek, C.E., Town Planning Board, Prague, and 
Dr. Otaker Fierlinger, C.E., Ministry of Public Works, 
Prague. 

An authoritative committee of British experts, convened 
by Sir Theodore Chambers, K.B.E., Chairman of Welwyn 
Garden City Ltd. 

Jacob Crane, President of the American City Planning 
Institute, and David Cushman Coyle. 

Henri Giraud, Director of Works, Paris, and Henri Prost, 
Paris. 

Arthur C. Holden, New York. 

Adam Kuncewicz, Ministry of the Interior, Warsaw. 

J. W. Mawson, Wellington. 

Dr. John Nolen, Cambridge, Mass. 

Charles Szendy, Burgomaster of Budapest. 


Town Planning in Relation to Aviation. 
(Authors to be announced later). 


Planned Rural Development and the Preservation 
of the Countryside. 


Stadtrat P. Dreijmanis, Architect, and A. Lamse, C.E., 
Architect, Town Planning Department, Riga. 

Baudirektor Késter, Hamburg. 

Dr. Franz Musil, C.E., Town Planning Director, Vienna. 

Lord Phillimore, M.C. 

Luigi Piccinato, C.E., Royal School of Architecture, 
Naples. 

J. K. Riha, Prague, and Marie Schneiderova, C.E., Prague. 

C. Th. Soerensen, Landscape Architect, Copenhagen. 

P. Verhagen, C.E., Rotterdam. 

Dr. M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Robert de Souza, Vice-President, French Town Planning 
Association, Paris. 


Congress Fees. 


Congress fees will be : Ladies accom- 


panying delegates 10s. 


Delegates {1 ; 


Official Receptions in London. 
Lancaster House. Reception by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment (evening dress). 


Guildhall. Reception by the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City of London (evening 
dress). 


(Continued on page 111) 
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The Study 
in the 
King’s House 





Designed 
by 
Gill & Reigate 


THE KING’S HOUSE 
AT BURHILL AND AT OLYMPIA 


T was a happy idea of the Royal Warrant Holders 

Association to present to His Majesty the King, 
on the occasion of his Silver Jubilee, a small country 
house which should embody the best ideas of the 
English house, be modest and unpretentious, and 
be constructed of best British material of modern 
design. Kings in legend and in history live in 
castles and palaces, but times are changing rapidly 
and the King’s House, now to be described, is one 
which is not too poor for a king nor too luxurious 
for a subject. This at least was our conviction 
when we joined the queue at Olympia to inspect 
the apartments of the model there shown. A 
typical English public of Londoners and provincials, 
sprinkled no doubt with a few editors, wandered 
through the rooms, up and down the staircases, 
peering into the bathrooms and longing to sit in the 
forbidden chairs. 


The home is of Georgian design externally, which 
means that its proportions satisfy the eye on the 
instant. It was doubtless due to experiment and 
calculation and dependent on internal structure that 
the windows and the wall surface of a Georgian 
house come to have such a pleasant ratio of spaces. 


The south facade has twelve windows, a door and 
a balcony window. The entrance hall at once 
strikes the note of simplicity which sounds through 
the house. Every feature called for a remark from 
the gentleman from Wellingboro’ and the lady from 
Camden Town who flanked our representative. 


The furniture is neither ‘‘ antique’ nor “ neo- 
style,”’ neither of stained oak or chromium. ‘Timber 
comes from empire sources overseas in great variety, 
of light rather than dark hues. Lighting and 
heating arrangements are admirable. The kitchen 
is such that many a housewife would like to control. 


The architect to whom credit should be given 
for this creation is Mr. C. Beresford Marshall, of 
Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy, FF.R.I.B.A., the 
quantity surveyor is Col. F. N. Falkner, O.B.E., and 
the builders are Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 
Fifteen pages of the booklet describe the fittings and 
details of construction by the Royal Warrant Holders 
—too numerous to attempt to record here. 


While at Olympia we had the opportunity of 
observing the usual features of this popular Ideal 
Home Exhibition. The other houses in the hall 
where the King’s House stands are very well 
designed, and it was difficult to determine to which 
delightful suburb we should move and which house 
abide in. The freak house is disappearing. 


The really beautiful feature of this year’s show 
was to be seen by raising the eyes to the great walls 
where the huge painted panels gave a display of 
British life and industry for centuries. This mural 
decoration would have pleased the heart of G. F. 
Watts, who valued this type of work for its civic 
and cultural value. 

W.L.H. 
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GARDEN CITY 


THE EBENEZER HOWARD MEMORIAL LECTURE 
BY SIR ERNEST SIMON 


HAT it was to the great cities that people should look 

for the carrying on of Sir Ebenezer Howard’s ideals 

was the keynote of Sir Ernest D. Simon’s address at 
the fifth annual Ebenezer Howard Memorial lecture on 
April 10th. 

Sir Ernest also said that if twenty, thirty or forty Letch- 
worths or Wythenshawes could be built, it would be one 
of the chief glories of the twentieth century. 

He dealt particularly with the contribution made by the 
satellite garden town of Wythenshawe to the Garden City 
and Town Planning movement. 

Sir Ernest said that they had done their best to flatter 
Letchworth by trying to copy it. 

“Tt is a great thing to have founded two Garden Cities, 
but the driving force behind Howard was the desire, which 
we all share, to abolish the slums and foul conditions in 
which millions of our fellow citizens live to-day, and to 
substitute life of the kind you have here in Letchworth,” 
he said. 

“You probably don’t realise how fortunate you are to 
live in Letchworth and not in the smoke and fumes of 
Manchester.” 

Why was it that this idea of Ebenezer Howard’s idea of 
Garden Cities had not been taken up more ? That became 
a technical question. Private enterprise was not building 
garden cities because experience had shown that it was a 
difficult thing to do. They had to attract people and 
factories and then raise the money to provide the essential 
services. 

After the war there was a great cry to get rid of the slums. 
There had been six Governments, and each one had passed 
legislation on housing in response to the public appeal. 
Their achievements had been remarkable and a new standard 
for working-class houses had been rendered. They were 
houses in which every mother could bring up two or three 
children as healthily as in a mansion. 

That achievement was because of public opinion behind 
it, but there had been no similar public opinion about 
Town Planning—public opinion in that was not very much 
more advanced that it was a hundred years ago. 

In fact, houses built since the war had been planned 
individually, but not where they should be placed. 

Subsidies were becoming a mania—pigs were subsidised 
and sugar was subsidised—but the only thing that might 
with success be subsidised—garden cities—were not. 
Welwyn had really wanted help, but had not received any 
help or encouragement from any Government. 


Great Cities’ Advantages. 


As private enterprise could do nothing under present 
conditions and Governments would not until forced to, 
there was only one authority which could—the great cities. 
They had money and could borrow it cheaply—three per 
cent. or under. They were already building houses and 
had in existence the necessary services and everything that 
had to be laboriously created in Letchworth and Welwyn. 

Dealing with the history of Wythenshawe, Sir Ernest 
said that it was an estate of 2,500 acres, which had been 
owned by a family for 700 years. 

They were able to buy the estate at agricultural prices, 
about £100, whereas if they laid down roads and services 
the value of the land would have been about £500 an acre. 
It was not until 1930 that they were able to get a Parlia- 
mentary Bill through enabling them to buy the land. 

Was Wythenshawe, as a satellite garden city, on the 
right lines? Well, it was healthy and convenient and 
beautiful. All the early opposition had completely collapsed 
and there was a general agreement that for Manchester, 
Wythenshawe was the right thing. There was no doubt 
that it was economical. 

“ If we can get the example of Letchworth followed and get 
twenty, thirty or forty Letchworths or Wythenshawes, it 
will be one of the chief glories of the twentieth century. 


ITEMS 


If we can get that done it will be the most appropriate 
memorial to the work of Ebenezer Howard.” 

If they had packed smaller houses more closely within 
the borough boundary it would no doubt have been cheaper, 
but it would have been obviously bad. 


Dr. Thomas Adams’ Views. 


In proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Ernest and Lady 
Simon, Dr. Thomas Adams saic that if he had to vote for a 
person on whom the mantle of Sir Ebenezer Howard should 
fall it would be on Sir Ernest and Lady Simon. 

It was thirty years since Dr. Adams had joined Howard 
and he was greatly impressed by his virility and enthusiasm. 


Lead Public Opinion. 


Dr. Adams differed from Sir Ernest in one point—they 
had to lead public opinion and not wait for it. They had 
taken opposition lying down. There were some people 
convinced that the solution of the problems of the slums 
was the -building of flats and not Garden Cities. That 
was a thing which ought to be fought harder than they 
were doing now. It was the opposition that was needed to 
make the Garden City movement. 

The reason why flats were being built in this country 
was that those people interested in that sort of building 
were making a research into the matter. That research 
had been impartial and fair, but he would point out that 
there had never been any research into what Letchworth 
meant and was accomplishing. One cf the things he 
would like to see was a thorough research into the Garden 
City movement, which would show the fallacy of the pro- 
posals to build streets of great flats. 


LETCHWORTH’S CIVIC WEEK 
ETCHWORTH is holding a Civic Week from June 
9th-15th. Whilst fun and even frivolity will be a dominant 
feature of the week’s proceedings, there will also be a 

whole series of serious conferences, lectures, etc., on matters 
of Health, Sanitation, Town Planning, and such like. The 
town’s Industrial Development will be demonstrated in 
an Industrial Exhibition to be opened by Mr. Harold Mac- 
millan, M.P. and at which Mr. Cecil Harmsworth will 
preside ; many of the 60 factories in the town will also be 
““at home ” to visitors. 

One of the objects of Civic Week is to raise £3,000 for 
the hospital and as upwards of 20,000 visitors are expected 
during the week, the promoters fully anticipate that they 
will achieve their object. 

All the railways within a distance of 80 miles from Letch- 
worth are issuing cheap fares during Civic Week. 

On Sunday, June 9th, the religious aspect of the town’s 
life is to be presented. 

There will be a United Town Service on the Town Square. 
Address by the Very Rev. Dr. Henderson, the Dean of St. 
Albans. Local Clergy, Ministers and Choirs will take part. 

On Monday, June 10th, the relationship of Letchworth 
to the Town Planning Movement will be demonstrated. 
Public Luncheon (Tickets 4/- each) at which Mr. R. W. 
Tabor, Esq., Chairman of the Council will preside. Speakers: 
Right Hon. Herbert Morrison, Sir Arnold Wilson, M.P. 
Response by Sir Edgar Bonham Carter, K.C.M.G., C.LE., 
Chairman of First Garden City Ltd. 

A Fun Fair will wind yp the day at 6 p.m, but for those 
who sit up till 11 p.m., a Fanfare of Rockets will be seen. 

On Tuesday, June 11th, the industrial aspect of the town 
will be made clear to those who doubt it. Opening of the 
Industrial Exhibition at the Tenement Factory, Works 
Road. Chairman: Cecil Harmsworth, Esq. Opener : 
Harold Macmillan, Esq., M.P.; followed by Mr. F. W. 
Rogers on “ Industry in Letchworth.” 

Rockets again will go up and come down. Each day 
something will happen, something be learned not only in 
Letchworth but, we hope, in the outer world, 
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This delightful picture was taken by Mr. Harold E. Hare 
during the early afternoon of Jubilee Day. It shows the 
brave array of flags from the Estate Office.— The Citizen. 


IN LIGHTER VEIN 


si ULLABALOO ” is the title of a 100 page Magazine 
H.. sale now and which gives full details and a day 
by day time table of the events at Letchworth Civic 
Week. But “ Hullabaloo ” is more than a mere civic Week 
programme. It is a pantomimic farce, a compendium of 
caricatures of many of our leading celebrities ; it is a satiric 
but not unkindly take-off of some of our civic characteristics. 
It breathes the atmosphere of fun and jollity. It has not a 
single dull line from its rollicking coloured front cover to 
its final full stop. And the price is only sixpence. Everyone 
who wants to know anything about Letchworth Civic Week 
must buy it. 
All the shopkeepers and newsagents, and Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son’s bookstalls at Letchworth and Hitchin will 
sell “‘ Hullabaloo,” but will forego all profits on the sale. 


WHAT IS A GARDEN CITY 
T would seem that the whole of Scotland is being covered 
with ‘* Garden Cities.” 
There is hardly a district in which the local council 
does not claim to be building one, and builders everywhere 
display the name in their advertisements, é 





But “ Garden City” is not a matter of a name. The 
thing itself is not to be seen at the present day but in Hert- 
fordshire, at Letchworth and Welwyn Garden City. Both 
cities are situated about an hour’s train journey north from 
London, but in order to investigate the mechanics of “‘Garden 
City” it will be worth our while to consider Wythenshawe, 
planned and being laid out by Manchester County Council. 
The process may seem suspiciously like directing a flower to 
find its perfume but the analogy is not really appropriate. It 
is unquestionably possible to find out the meaning of ‘“‘Garden 
City ” by prying into Manchester County Council’s plans. 

The writer had occasion to be in the vicinity of Wythen- 
shawe several weeks ago and saw the healthy, natural and 
economical combination of town and country life, which will 
be enjoyed by the inhabitants of the town of to-morrow. 

The plan covers 5,500 acres ; there is a 1,000 acres belt 
reserved for agriculture, playing fields, etc., another 1,000 
acres for city parks ; also a golf course of 100 acres. 

Two park-ways run through the estate for through traffic 
only, wide margins planted with trees and flowers. Margins 
average over 150 feet in width and houses are separated by 
that margin from the roadway. Parallel subsidiary roads run 
on either side of the houses and are connected with through 
roads every quarter mile. Already a mile and a half of 
parkway has been built. Three thousand acres, reserved 
for houses, with four houses to gross acre, maximum 12, 

Factory area consists of 200 acres, factories to be smokeless, 
not a nuisance in any way. There are five factories under 
erection. 

There is much more, particularly from an economist’s 
viewpoint, but the foregoing roughly presents the meaning 
of “‘ Garden City.” Hamilton Advertiser. 


TOKYO ON LETCHWORTH 
HE Journal of Architecture of Tokyo, (Kentiku 
Sekai) for January, contains a brief notice of 
“Sir Ebenezer Howard and the Town Planning 
Movement,” by Dugald Macfadyen. 

A translation of the article is as follows : 

‘“* Everybody who speaks about the town planning 
movement should know the name of Ebenezer 
Howard. Towns had been planned by many pioneers 
since the time of Robert Owen, but one cannot find 
even a trace of the plans made by Aubiston or Ilford 
now. Howard found out three great points by study- 
ing and meditating on the suggestions of these pioneers. 

‘“* One reason why various earlier plans had failed 
was that the ideal plans were not brought into relation 
to the immediate circumstances of the time, too much 
was expected of the people and the planners had 
not sufficient knowledge of human nature. 

‘A second reason was that the majority of the ideal 
towns were too remote from a city. ‘This meant that 
the expenses of removal were heavy and people who 
lived there had no exact knowledge of the life and 
labour of inhabitants of the city—also there was a 
lack of markets to sell the goods produced in the 
model town. 

‘* A third reason was that the planners had special 
opinions about social organisation or some particular 
religious views and compelled people to believe these. 
This compulsion was a cause of failure, even though 
there were superior advantages in the planners’ views. 

‘““ Howard made his plan easy to practise and 
eliminated these defects as far as possible.” 

The journal itself gives many illustrations of 
modern houses of modern design, equipped in the 
main with furniture on exactly similar lines to that 
used in the west, though there is a distinctly “‘eastern’”’ 
touch about the decorative schemes, 

















*North-East Durham 


*Solihull and District 
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At 3lst December, 1934. Number Number 
of Local of Local 
Name of Committee. Authorities. Name of Committee. Authorities 
Afan and Neath .. z eee. *Bolton and District gia 
*Alcester, Shipston and Stratford 4 *Bury and District. . 6 
*Ambleside and S. Westmorland 3 *East Cheshire 9 
*Banbury Regional ; 3 *Chorley and District 4 
*Basingstoke & District 3 *North Derbyshire 4 
*Bath and District 3 *Leigh and District 4 5 
*Batley and — Group 10 *Manchester and District 15 
Bedfordshi 13 *Oldham and District 9 
*East a. 8 *Rochdale and District 6 
*North Berks 8 *Rossendale 3 
*South Berks 5 *Wigan and District ; 11 
*Brighouse . . 4 Mansfield Coalfield & District 7 
Brighton and District 9 North Middlesex . : 16 
Bristol, Bath and District 15 West Middlesex .. 16 
Buckingham Advisory ‘ a 22 Midlands (Advisory Council) 67 
South Bucks and Thames-side . . 15 *New Forest and District 4 
*South Bucks Regional as 4 *Norfolk (East Central) 5 
*Bushey and Watford 2 *Norfolk (North and East) 6 
Cambridge Region 5 Mid-Northampton Region 8 
Mid- Cheshire (Area No. 1) 4 *North Lonsdale 5 
= a 2) 6 *North-Western Hampshire 5 
* as Cw 3) 6 Nottingham and District 13 
* ee ete 4) 3 Oxfordshire Region 18 
* iw ie 5) 8 *Mid-Oxfordshire .. 2 
*North Cheshire Regional 7 *South Oxfordshire 2 
*North-East Cheshire Regional 6 *Penrith and District 3 
*Chesterfield , 8 Portsmouth and District 7 
*Chipping Norton and District and Woodstock 3 *Preston and District 5 
*Clevedon and District : 5 Reading and District 5 
*Corby and District 2 *Rotherham Coalfield 7 
*West Cornwall 3 *Rugby and District 3 
Cumbrian Regional 21 *Salop (Northern) .. 6 
Deeside Regional 9 * ,, (Southern) .. 6 
*South Derbyshire 3 * ,, (Western) .. 2 
*South Devon Group 17 Sheffield and District 27 
*Downland Preservation .. 9 *Skipton and District i ay 2 
*Central North Durham .. 5 Slough Urban and Eton Rural .. 2 

8 
4 


Eastbourne and District . . 
*North-East Essex 
*North-West Essex 
*Mid-Essex. . es 
South Essex é 
West Essex Advisory ; 
*Farnborough and Hartley Wi intney 
*Fylde and Garstang 
Fylde Region 
East Glamorgan 
Mid-Glamorgan .. 
Gloucester Region i i of ee 
Greater London Regional. . a me yn 
*Hartlepools and District x ie 
*Hertford and District 
*Mid-Herts. . 
*Hythe Borough and Elham Rural 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Outline of Town and City Planning. By Thomas 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A., etc. London: J. & A. Churchill Ltd., 
40 Gloucester Place, W.1. 18/-. 


i 


HIS is one of the Russell Sage Foundation works and is 

honoured with a Foreword by Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

If a book of 350 pages can be called an “‘ outline ”’ it is 
only because of the vastness of the subject and a little 
modesty on the part of the author. It is really a very compact 
history of town planning, omitting details, and beginning 
in almost prehistoric times. We do not see the necessity of 
using both ‘‘ town ” and “ city ”’ in the title, unless perhaps 
it is to catch the British and American publics each with a 
different bait. 


The introduction supplies the author’s philosophy and 
opens with a sentence with which we cordially agree. ‘‘City 
and Town Planning is a science, an art, and a movement of 
policy concerned with the shaping and guiding of the physical 
growth and arrangement of towns in harmony with the 
social and economic needs.” 


The chapter on Ancient City Planning has great interest 
though perhaps no practical value—mnous avons changé tous 
cela |! It restores respect for Egypt, Babylon, India, China, 
Greece and Rome and brings shame on more recent 
achievements. Vitruvius was apparently the first to pro- 
pound a theory of town construction of an idea! city which, 
happily, was never built, unless we must suppose the poly- 
gonal designs of the early artillery age were echoes of his 
plan. 


Medieval planning comes nearer to our experience and we 
can see the towns still standing. Dr. Adams’ collection of 
plates is most instructive. All tell the same story of growth, 
from a small circle to a larger one, walls and then suburbs, 
until the modern “agglomeration”’ arrives. And it is here 
that town planning appears to be—what Dr. Adams says 
it is not—a medicine for a disease far gone, appropriately in 
the hands of the Ministry of Health ! 


As may be expected, Dr. Adams makes most of New 
Edinburgh, which unhappily broke down. We should like 
to have seen a really good plan of Amsterdam, which carries 
its history from a single strip round a dam to vast areas east, 
south and west of typically modern design. 


With Chapter V. begins the modern phases of urban 
growth and city planning and brings us into a congeries of 
problems. Our garden cities of course are included. The 
book may be cordially recommended to students who hope 
to qualify for civic duties, while those who have already 
attained will find it very suggestive. The illustrations are 
numerous and good, but many are too small. 


Public Works Policy. Geneva. I.L.O. and P. S. King 
& Son., Ltd., 5/6. 


UBLIC Works” of an international character are 

here considered in their secondary aspect as a means 

of mitigating the existing depression. The idea was 
to stabilize the demand for labour over a given period, but 
it is admitted that the measures for applying such a policy 
are still a subject of controversy. To find the right time and 
the funds are the two chief difficulties. In any case the 
technical plans could be made ready, ‘‘ such a policy is 
possible if there is some central body to co-ordinate it. . . 
in planning the work of the Central Government, the local 
authorities and finally in the international field.” 


The book gives all the information available. Clearly, 
such questions as national housing, road making, afforestation, 
might be handled in such a way as to fit into a general scientific 
view of the changing situation. Such seems to be the purpose 
of the book. It is an enlargement of the well-known idea 
of control of seasonal industry by withholding a liber- 
ating works to suit the occasion: a great and difficult 
enterprise. 


John Nash, Architect to King George IV. By John 
Summerson. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 10/6. 


CENTURY ago John Nash died. Now that town 
planning is again a popular ideal he is lauded as second 
only to Haussmann in that sphere. His country houses 

and other buildings are forgotten, except by their owners, 
and he is remembered for Regent’s Street and the Regent’s 
Park. For those Londoners may be eternally grateful to 
him. He was lucky in his patron and his opportunities. 
He was never in the first flight of cultivated artists among 
architects, but he had what they lacked, a certain common- 
ness which gave him a thick skin, and a practical commercial 
mind which enabled him to beat down all the opposition 
to his schemes. Before he had finished his great north and 
south road from Carlton House at the southern end to the 
Regent’s Park in the north, he had good reason to be pleased 
with his triumphs in overcoming one serious obstacle after 
another as a better man could probably never have done. 
He borrowed unscrupulously from architects and for land- 
scapes from Humphry Repton, but to have designed the 
old Quadrant, Buckingham Palace as it was, and the terraces 
in the Regent’s Park was a great achievement. Some people 
are sorry that Buckingham Palace is not to-day as he left it. 

The book will interest architects and students of personality. 


ITALIAN NOTES 


Les Travaux Publics exécutés pendant les dix premiéres 
années du Regime Fasciste. Ministry of Public Works of the 
Kingdom of Italy, Rome, 1934. 


HIS large quarto volume of more than 300 pages of text 

and hundreds of illustrations, introduces itself to the reader 

in a quasi-cubiste guise. On the cover is a steel girder that 
only Guinness’ teetotal labourer could lift ; the end papers 
take us to the fourth dimension where we see things as they 
really are and not as they appear to the normal earthly eye. 
Each chapter is heralded by a coloured symbol and decorated 
by photographic reproductions of the public works described 
in the French text: the last fact, perhaps, gives the clue to 
the publicity-intention of the book. 


We find it hard to believe that everything here seen has 
been constructed between 1922 and 1932; the plans of the 
ports, for example, show the decenial additions in a special 
colour. However, the engineering accomplishment _ is 
immense and covers the following branches: The con- 
struction of Roads; the new construction of Railways ; 
Sea coast works; Interior Navigation; development of 
Water Courses ; utilisation of Hydraulic Power; develop- 
ment of Towns ; Regions devastated by War and National 
Calamity ; Sanitary and Hygienic Works. 


We must pass over the opening chapters which describe 
the political aims and administration of the public services 
and glance at those sections which may have some parallel 
in our own and other countries. 


As to Roads : from 1928 to 1982, 8,562 kilometres have 
been improved and developed, 1,094 kilometres were in 
course of construction, etc ; 650 new bridges and viaducts 
and other triumphs have been made. 


Certainly the roads are marvellous. ‘There are glimpses of 
“‘ Brooklands,’”” The Fosse Way in Leicestershire, the Bois 
de Bologne and St. John’s Wood ; but these are exceptions. 
The whole is strange to the English untravelled eye and, 
we say with regret, unattractive. Where as at Paestrum 
a classic temple flashes into the picture as we race by, a 
momentary thrill awakens us from tedious kilometres of 
utilitarian achievement. Is it really the case that in the 
ten years the road administration of Italy has not fashioned 
or preserved one single thing of beauty? ‘The trees are 
desperately formal, standing like columns of black-shirts 
ready for duty ; we see nothing integrale between the work 
of nature and man. 
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As to Bridges : again they are wonderful, but we cannot 
say admirable. Only occasionally do they fit their scene, 
though doubtless they conform to the necessities of torrents 
and floods in a country of mighty natural forces. They will 
mellow in time, perhaps. 


As to Railways and Ports : the work is sensational, but 
we can make no useful comment. Marghera on the main- 
land has been much developed and the canal and bridge to 
Venice are points of “‘ planning ” which begin to touch our 
concerns. Water courses we must leave and bonification 
integrale is not a problem of our land, though of great 
importance to Italy where nature has long been allowed to 
work against the interest of man. ‘‘ Bonification”’ is land- 
cleansing by engineering work of a remarkable character— 
drainage and irrigation, as we should call it. 


The development of towns is nearest to our interests, but 
it is difficult to judge of its compass without plans and maps. 
The buildings are modern but not nearly so moderne as those 
in Germany, France and the Low Countries: indeed we 
should describe them as newly built old fashioned structures ; 
busy looking flats of six stories predominate. No indications 
are contained in this book as to what we call ‘“ town and 
regional planning ” though we doubt not Italy has much to 
show in that field. The impression left in our mind is that 
Italy has been invaded and conquered by a race of engineers. 


La Citta Moderna: Technica Urbanistica by Cesari 
Chiodi, 1935, Milan, Ulric Hoepli. Lire 90. 
HIS book gives the answer to our doubts expressed above. 
Italy has a town planning mind, and Signor Chiodi is its 
representative. ‘The volume is sent to us with omaggio 
dell’ Editore and we proceed to admire its production and 
breadth of historical view. As our recent pages show, 
- Germany and Poland have lately issued fine studies in 
urbanism and rebuked our backwardness in the like endeavour. 
English publicists are ultra-practical and somewhat disin- 
terested in historical works of the kind here discussed, but 
Dr. Thomas Adams is supplying the missing studies in his 
recent books. 

The author is wise not to cast his net too far into the past, 
though of course he has to step back in order to look forward. 
The first part of the book deals with the city of the past and 
the modern tendency and opens with the words : ‘“‘ Urbanism 
is not a new fact exclusively of our time ” and so the author 
discusses and gives plans of ancient cities, The Pireus, 
Alexandria, Rome, Bologna, Siena, Dortmund, Mont- 
pazier and a number of “ ideal cities’ that were never 
built—by Mastini, Vasari, Caltaneo, Lorini, Diirer and 
others. Ebenezer Howard had more predecessors than we 
ever believed, most of whom provided a strong belt of 
fortifications in place of the agricultural zone of Letchworth. 
Wren’s London, Washington, New York and Edinburgh 
bring us to the satellite idea and Le Corbuzier. 


Part II discusses the elements which constitute the modern 
city and opens with the factor of population; tables of 
Italian towns are given and the pages are dotted with square 
roots and other annoyances. Then comes traffic and com- 
munication, clarified with curves of densities. Next comes 
jointly streets and roads: classification according to their 
direction and according to their function and their relation 
to industry. Jansen’s road of two levels—suitable to the 
bombing age—is illustrated: we condemn it unheard ! 
Road junctions are discussed and illustrated and we turn to 
piazze in which Italy has always been interested. Well, 
we have Trafalgar Square, inhabited by pigeons, and 400 
other squares from which we are debarred. Tubes and 
tramways are very moderna and have a chapter all to them- 
selves. ‘‘And so to flats ”’ as Pepys would say. 


Having dealt with the “elements,” Signor Chiodi 
reassembles them and gives types of the modern cities which 
are in process of movement from old to new. Every country 
is surveyed in this encyclopaedic work and on pp. 286 and 
287 our eye catches the familiar outlines of Letchworth and 
Welwyn. Regional planning winds up the book, English, 
German and Dutch schemes being discussed. 

We can but hope that La Citta Moderna will fall into the 
hands of the Ministry of Public Works, above named. 


W.L.H. 


Planning for Employment: A Preliminary Study by 
some Members of Parliament. 1935. Macmillan & 
Ltd. 2/- net. 


LTHOUGH this is a small book of a hundred pages, 

it deals with a great theme and in a serious mood. The 

word “‘employment ”’ in the title attracts sympathy and is 
intended to do so, no doubt ; but the aim of the “‘planning”’ 
is a greater one than mere employment. If an earthquake 
or a pestilence were to destroy the two million unemployed 
in this land, would that solve the problem—by removing it ? 
Surely not! Whether there are many, few or no unem- 
ployed the organisation of production and distribution needs 
to be radically improved: thereafter consumption will take 
care of itself. 


Before attempting to write a precis of the proposals of 
the book, we must take exception to the absence of any 
theoretical statement of pure economics. Like most writers 
of to- ~day the authors plunge at once, with irritating assurance, 
into “‘ practical ” national problems without any conception 
of what the fundamental economic process is. Biologically, 
a man must eat and drink and have clothing and shelter in 
order to live ; industrially, he must work in order to produce 
these things ; economically he must exchange food, goods 
and services for the like or other kinds ; socially, he must 
organize all these processes and create a physical structure 
for their continuance in order to enjoy to the full the resultant 
amenities and sublimities. Politically, he must defend the 
system and correct it where it is imperfect—as it always has 

en. 


Further, there are ideas flitting through these pages without 
challenge. One is the division of economic society into 
producers and consumers, whereas every one is both a 
producer of one thing and a consumer of many, and he 
cannot consume unless he produces something in exchange. 
Of what use, therefore, is it to say that increased consumption 
will remedy overproduction ? Economically, it must increase 
it! Then, there is the idea that we must go on “ raising 
the standard of living’ ad infinitum. The trouble is a 
moral one; the standard is too high for some and too low 
for many. What we need is a simple and sufficient standard 
for all. It is useless to multiply our demands in order to 
purchase the overproduced goods. 


This much said, we turn to the practical proposals. 
There should be a survey of potential industrial production 
and consumption. [Each should fit into the other like 
the pieces fit the blanks in a jig-saw puzzle. This done, there 
must be a reorganization of individual industries and, as 
the case may be, a restriction or increase of production. 
There will follow an Enabling Bill—of which the text is 
given—and the overcoming of obstructive minorities in the 
industries. 


An Advisory Committee of great probity and independence 
will consider each industry and advise it and the Government 
as to its reduction or expansion. Agriculture is discussed 
very clearly and we are told that “‘ a large improvement can 
only be brought about by a general increase in consuming 
power . . . the possibility of a large increase in consuming 
power undoubtedly exists ’’—but how and what is it? 


The method of dealing with industries is well told and 
resembles, to some extent, the plan for National Guilds of 
the pre-war period. The reorganization of Government 
machinery is wise and possible, but with every wish to 
praise the good intentions of the authors, we are still 
in doubt as to whether the plan will produce more 
employment. 


“ 


The book contains no proposal for “ national develop- 
ment ” by spending vast sums of money in roads, housing 
or garden cities ; happily, also, there is no financial conjuring 
trick of national credit or a shower of paper money from the 
skies. What we miss is the real solution, which is neither 
Fascism or Communism, nor a point between them ; nothing 
ending in “ism” will suffice, It is waiting to be 
discovered ! 
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The Pleasures of Planning. By Ian MacDonald Horobin, 
M.P. 1935. Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 4/6 net. 


E had great hopes of Mr. Horobin at the time of the 

proposed taxation of land values and the Town and 

Country Planning Bill, and we should be sorry to think 
that he has become a weary cynic. Though his literary style 
is shocking—perhaps intentionally—his thought is clear and 
his criticism is witty and trenchant. 

Firstly, he says we are not starving in the midst of plenty, 
and he proves it in a chapter. Then he turns to the attack 
on the banks and their Guido Fawkes, Mr. Montague 
Norman, whose annihilation is the hope of the money- 
mongers. ‘‘ Down with gold,” “‘ Increase purchasing power,” 
“‘ Raise and stabilise prices ” and ‘“‘ Use the idle money in 
the banks.’”’ These hollow sounding abracadabras are 
exorcised by a few “‘ trenchant and witty ” pages with the 
greatest of ease. 

Mr. Horobin’s case is that there is ‘“‘ too much planning ”’ ; 
we should qualify his conclusion by adding : “‘ of the wrong 
kind.” 


The Growth and Distribution of Population. By 
S. Vere Pearson, M.A., M.D. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 12/6. 

HE causes of rural depopulation, of overcrowding into 

cities and of slum housing conditions are examined in 

this book. Suggestions are put forward for improving 
health and contentment in the rush and strain of modern 
civilisation. The elimination of war is treated from a new 
angle. Many present-day theories as to the cure of unem- 
ployment, diminishing trade, fluctuating prices and the 
evils associated with nationalism are shown to be fallacious. 
An attempt is also made to lay down the laws that govern 
human geography as they affect the growth and distribution 
of populations. Social, psychological and economic factors 
are passed in review, as well as those dependent upon 
physical geography. Modern agricultural methods are 
surveyed. New light is thrown upon such live questions as 
the falling birth rate, town planning, ribbon development, 
emigration restriction and traffic problems. 

Dr. S. Vere Pearson has contributed papers to economic, 
geographical and anthropological congresses. At the 
International Geographical Congress held in 1928 at Cam- 
bridge he read a paper on the causes of rural depopulation 
and at the International Congress of Anthropological Sciences 
held in London in 1934 one on the influence of malaria on 
the population of Ceylon in ancient times. For more than 
twenty years he has supported the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association and has written on “‘ The State Pro- 
vision of Sanatoriums,” ‘‘ The Industry of Agriculture,” 
on housing, poultry farming and many articles on economic 
subjects. For many years he has used his leisure in collect- 
ing and collating the matcrial upon which this book, “‘ The 
Growth and Distribution of Population,” is based. 


The Central Electricity Board. 


HE Seventh Annual Report of the Central Electricity 

Board which has been presented to the Minister of 

Transport reveals that, in respect of the year 1934, the 
Board, required to adopt a long-term budget policy implying 
revenue deficits in the earlier years of their operations, 
achieved a credit balance on general trading account of 
£86,101. The saving in capital investment in generating 
plant up to the end of 1934 arising as a direct result of the 
construction of the Grid is estimated by the Board to have 
exceeded £9,000,000, while substantial economics are re- 
corded in the consumption of fuel as a result of the group 
working of Selected Stations. 

The output of electricity from the public supply systems 
in Great Britain in 1934 continued to show a progressive 
increase in the rate of growth. Since 1929 world output 
has expanded by about 10 per cent., whereas in Great 
Britain the increase has been 50 per cent. Every part 
of the country shared in the increase which is attributable 
to two main causes—a general expansion of industry and 
increased penetration of the domestic field. Many author- 


ised undertakers have sought the assistance of the Board’s 
staff in the negotiation of industrial power supplies and, 
up to the end of 1934, such co-operation resulted in contracts 
being concluded for supplies totalling between seven and 
eight hundred million units per annum to a wide variety 
of industries. The electrical industry, inclusive of elec- 
tricity supply, electric wiring and contracting, now gives 
employment to about 400,000 workers compared with 251,000 
in 1921. 

During the year, the consumption of electricity in all the 
areas in which general trading was in progress exceeded the 
estimates adopted by the Board in framing their budget, 
although the exceptionally mild weather in December reacted 
seriously upon the maximum demands of authorised under- 
takers on the Grid. Those demands are normally made in 
that month and govern the kilowatt charges to be paid for 
the year under the Board’s Tariffs. But for these abnormal 
conditions the credit balance would have been even larger. 
Consistently with the principles followed in the calculation 
of the Tariffs and as authorised by the 1926 Act, the interest 
payments attributable to the capital expenditure have been 
made out of capital and the relative sinking fund charges 
mainly suspended. 

The first effect of the construction of the Grid, it is 
pointed out, was to render revenue earning a large proportion 
of the generating plant in Selected Stations which had 
hitherto necessarily been held in reserve. As a result, the 
new generating plant installed during the past five years has 
been far less than under the older system of isolated produc- 
tion would have been required to deal with the 50 per cent. 
increase in electrical consumption which has taken place in 
that period. 

At the end of the year there were 129 existing Selected 
Stations, seven additional stations in the South West England 
and South Wales area having been selected during the year, 
following a re-investigation of the position which revealed 
that, in that area, the incidence of load had shifted and that 
the disposition of the original Selected Stations in relation 
to the load centres was no longer satisfactory. ‘The schemes 
adopted by the Board provide for the construction of 13 
additional stations as and when required. Further progress 
was made with the extension of the Fulham Station. The 
structural work was completed and, by the end of the year, 
the erection ef two 60,000 kW main turbo-alternators, one 
10,000 kW house set and the necessary boilers was in progress. 
It is anticipated that the first section of this plant will be 
ready for operation by the end of 1935. Construction of the 
new station of the Swansea Corporation at Tir John North 
had reached an advanced stage. ‘This station will contain, 
in the first instance, two 30,000 kW main turbo-alternators, 
and it is expected that production will begin during the 
summer. 

An important extension of the Battersea Station of the 
London Power Company, by the installation of a turbo- 
alternator set of 105,000 kW capacity, was undertaken and 
erection is now in progress. Construction of the hydro- 
electric stations of the Galloway Water Power Company at 
Tongland and Glenlee was well advanced by the end of the 
year and work had been begun on the three remaining 
stations at Kendoon, Carsfad and Earlstoun. 


Municipal Year Book, 1935. Published by The Municipal 
Journal, Ltd., 3 & 4, Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. 30/- net. 1,644 pp. 
HE 1935 edition creates a new record for the size of this 
standard reference book of Local Government adminis- 
tration. There are 1,644 pages—80 more than in the 
1934 edition ; and the number of separate sections has been 
increased from 45 to 48. 

The Minister of Health again contributes a preface, and 
the Minister of Transport a foreword to the Roads and 
Transport Section (see pp. XXI and 745). 

The section embracing national authorities has been 
considerably extended. All national authorities, with the 
exception of Scottish and Irish, have been brought within 
the one section ; the Scottish and Irish more appropriately 
come within these respective sections. 
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An innovation has been introduced in the sections con- 
cerning the different classes of authorities. Cross references 
are given to the principal statutory provisions and legal 
decisions of 1934 as they affect each type of authority. 

Much of the descriptive material concerning local authori- 
ties has been re-written. As a result of the reviews of 
County districts, extensive changes have taken place in 
urban and rural districts, and these have been noted. 

About eighty pages are devoted to the Education adminis- 
tration—thirty more than in the 1934 edition. 

A new section is devoted to rating and valuation. Among 
other additions are : names and addresses of public analysts 
in England and Wales ; names and addresses of coroners ; 
extended list of British Standard Specifications ; list of 
institutions appropriated in pursuance of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1929. 

All the outstanding statutes passed in 1933-34 affecting 
Local Government, as well as Statutory Rules and Orders, 
are surveyed in the Legislation section. 

A comprehensive review is given of leading law cases of 
the past year. 


Laxton’s & Lockwood’s' Builders’ 
Kelly’s Directories Ltd. 10/6. 


HE new edition of this kook has been carefully revised 

to bring the prices up-to-date and particulars of new 

products and processes have been included. Alterations 
have also been made to facilitate ready reference and to 
meet the wishes of users of the book. It will be noticed 
that the Roman figure pagination for the advertisements 
and indices sections has been discontinued and that the 
pages of the book are now numbered consecutively 
throughout. 

The book is divided into trade sections and includes 
information on and prices of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Plant and Specialists’ work, e.g., lifts, heating, etc., and a 
number of useful tables and memoranda and there is a 
very full index which renders reference to any required 
information a simple matter. 

The standard rate of wages for the Building Trades in 
England and Wales including regradings which came into 
force on the Ist February, 1935, have been included and 
the Legal notes which form a valuable section of the book 
have again been brought up-to-date in conformity with the 
latest decisions in the Courts. 

The List of Proprietary Articles and Trades Names at 
the end of the book has proved to be of greatest use to those 
requiring to trace the manufacturers or suppliers and this 
has again been revised and extended in this edition. 


Price Book. 


Design in Residential Areas. By Thomas Adams 
(Harvard City Planning Studies) Oxford University Press 
(Mr. Humphrey Milford). 15/- net. 


HE author of this book is, as our readers know, a British 
“Teitisen and although the conditions discussed are mainly 

American, he approaches them from the point of view 
of experiences gained in his own country as well as in the 
United States. 

There is particular need at the present moment, when 
much thought is being given to the problems of ribbon 
development and suburban building, of a proper under- 
standing of the principles underlying city and residential 
planning. Mr. Adams sets himself to consider two main 
facts: firstly, what may be said to be reasonably good 
living conditions ?; secondly, what is their least cost in 
the United States, in thought, effort, money and the necessary 
relinquishment of conflicting objectives ? 

The book is divided into two parts; the first of which 
deals with Basic Considerations and the second with 
Principles and Methods. There are several appendices. 

Chapter I opens on an ethical-philosophical note and 
the term “ house-neighbourhood ” is used to describe a 
desirable residential area. A house is not necessarily a 
home unless its surroundings are agreeable. The house 
neighbourhood is then described as it might be and as it is. 
In Chapter II there is the following paragraph on 
Decentralisation 


P. 22-23. In recent years there have been some tendencies 
in the direction of combined decentralisation of industry 
and population. The process in its best forms results in 
creating new sub-centres and may be more appropriately 
called recentralisation. Its success in improving living 
and working conditions depends not only on industry and 
population moving together, but also on the proper planning 
in advance of the areas to which the movement occurs. 
When the dispersal is haphazard and sporadic it results in 
straggling rows of houses occupying narrow ribbons of 
land along the edges of highways or railroads and the relief 
it affords to the main centres is offset by the introduction 
of a disorderly form of expansion in the environs. 

Thus the manner in which decentralisation occurs may 
be more important than whether it occurs. To be an effective 
remedy of the evils of ill-balanced and congested growth, 
it should result in the development of comparatively inde- 
pendent towns with well-organised industrial, business and 
residential neighbourhoods. Many satellite towns that 
have grown up chiefly with ‘“ dormitory” populations 
have become highly self-sufficient in providing for their 
domestic needs for recreation, amusement, education and 
shopping. They do this, however, most effectively in 
proportion as they are well planned with appropriate com- 
munity centres.” 

Part II opens with Basic Principles and Requirements 
in Civic Design and these cover Social and Economic 
Conditions, Aesthetic and Economic Composition, Form, 
Flexibility and Originality, Public Taste and so forth. 
Then follows in Chapter IX a discussion in the Civic 
Pattern in which, of course, parkways and parks appear. 
There are stars, circles and hexagons to choose from, 
the chess board is not favoured. Then we come to smaller 
units of house siting, gridiron, block, curvilinear and cul- 
de-sac. 

It can only be hoped that all this wisdom and technology 
will be used in America and by readers on this side of 
the water. 


Model Laws for Planning Cities, Counties and States. 
1935 (Harvard City Planning Studies) Oxford University 
Press (Mr. Humphrey Milford.) 10/6 net. 


RITISH experts may care to know the American parallel 

to our ‘‘ Model Clauses ’”? and may learn some lessons, 

though perhaps too late. In general, the need for such 
regulations must be common to both countries, though 
tradition, usage and terminology differ. There are three 
Reports by Messrs. Bassett & Williams, Mr. Alfred Bettmanm 
and Mr. Robert Whitten, whose names are known 
and honoured here. 





AN IMPORTANT LONDON CONGRESS —continued. 


Visits During Congress Week. 

July 16th and July 19th. Afternoon visits to housing 
schemes in the London area. 

July 18th. All day visit to Letchworth and Welwyn 
Garden Cities. 

These visits will also enable delegates to inspect new 
roads, planning schemes and public works; the cost will 
be quite small. Visits can also be arranged to Broadcasting 
House, headquarters of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
and other places of interest. 


Provincial Tour. 

A tour of provincial cities will commence from Londor 
on Sunday, July 2lst and end in London on Friday, July 
26th. It will include visits to Harrogate, York, Leeds, 
Manchester, Bolton, Liverpool and Birmingham. 

Delegates will be received by the city corporations and 
every facility offered for inspection of recent slum clearances, 
housing, town planning and public works. 

The approximate inclusive cost of the tour (railway 
travel, motor coaches, hotels, etc.) will be £10 10s. 
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THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
Selling Organisation of 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., 


The British Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd., 
Portland House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
Grams: Portland, Parl, London. Phone: Whitehall 2323 


Suppliers of “BLUE CIRCLE” PORTLAND CEMENT, “FERROCRETE” etc. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


PROGRESS IN RURAL WATER SUPPLY 
VEN although a certain amount of scepticism is per- 
missible, the assurance conveyed by the Government 
that all is well with the water supplies of the country is 

encouraging, as affording proof of what can be done when 
ministerial shoulders are placed to the wheel. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the statement has full application 
to urban supplies only. A year ago the reservoirs were 
depleted owing to the unparalleled and prolonged drought, 
but the supplies during the past six months have been 
above the normal and the reservoirs are now full. The 
Advisory Committee report that owing to the efficiency of 
the water supplies of this country in urban districts, even if 
there was a dry summer this year, they could look forward 
with no apprehension in any quarter, in which connection 
it may be noted that of the £60,000,000 which has been spent 
since 1918 on the reorganisation and development of water 
supplies, all but £5,000,000 has gone to the urban districts. 
he question of rural supplies is of a special nature and it 
was estimated, when the Government allocated the sum of 
£1,000,000, that there were over 2,000 parishes requiring 
a permanent supply. The Ministry have already dealt with 
1,300 parishes and 300 further applications are on hand, 
and it is estimated that the Ministry will approve something 
like £3,000,000 in respect of capital schemes in rural areas 
in the coming year. Briefly, the situation at the moment is 
that out of 2,000 parishes in need, in the case of some 1,600, 
schemes have already been prepared and are being worked 
out in various stages, a not unsatisfactory record. That 
the immediate future can, as has been said, be faced without 
anxiety in all urban and nearly all rural districts appears to 
us, however, as somewhat too optimistic a forecast and we 
would prefer to reserve our opinion until the passing of the 
summer. Given an average rainfall, all danger will possibly 
be passed, but another drought, with so much work merely 
in progress or in contemplation, would cause great distress. 
Municipal Engineering. 


CITIES OF FUTURE 

T is perhaps characteristic of our British method of 

doing things that, several years after garden cities and 

satellite towns have grown up, a Departmental Committee 
should bring in recommendations for planning them. 
The Committee itself, indeed, has taken four years to draft 
its conclusions, during which time a few more garden cities 
have been established. A Planning Board is advocated 
and since some Ministry must be responsible for it, the 
Ministry of Health is suggested. That Ministry, of course, 
already controls town planning and subsidised house- 
building, although its ideas on materials and design in the 
latter connection hardly inspire confidence in its ability 
for the wider task. Outside the towns and even the larger 
towns, the Committee believes, garden city develop-nent 
presents no particular difficulty, but the cost of 
transport is a factor that ambitious reformers tend 
to ignore, and it is of importance. The Committee’s 
general conception is a town of given size as a nucleus, 
then adequate open spaces and then a ring of garden cities 
or satellite towns. In that way health, recreation and 
amenity ‘would be preserved. 

Whether future town extension could be planned in that 
manner is a moot point. ‘Towns have a way of developing 
unexpectedly under such influences as industrial works, 
proximity to employment, travel facilities, amenity and so 
on. If they could planned it would be infinitely better 
than haphazard growth. Probably in limited degree they 
could, as in town-planning schemes. Probably also a code 
of rules, or better still, a code of suggestions, for governing 
their expansion would be most useful. We are certainly 
suffering to-day because our forefathers had a limited 
vision. To take precautions against the creation of fresh 
problems in the fi ture would be well worth while. But 
whether a set of regulations could be drawn up without so 
many exceptions as to make them useless is doubtful. An 
advisory Planning Board, if there is to be one, seems more 


acceptable than one more of those official bodies which are 
reducing local government to a farce—an expensive farce. 
All things considered, it appears that enlightened local 
opinion must be trusted to preserve its own area, and in the 
existing Town Planning Acts there are adequate powers. 
Planning itself should be done by professional engineers. 

Aberdeen Press and Fournal. 


CANTERBURY’S HOUSING 

F there is one thing more than another for which the 

Canterbury City Council deserve the commendation and 

support of the citizens, it is for the keen and businesslike 
way they are tackling the housing problem. 

There was a time, in the early days of housing schemes 
after the War, when the Council set about the task in very 
tardy fashion. Had they continued at that pace one wonders 
under what conditions the present-day population would 
have been living. There may have been good reasons 
why they moved so cautiously in those years, but since then 
the personnel of the Council has been so changed that, 
whether or no their predecessors were blameworthy, no 
stigma attaches to the present Council. 

To judge how well the Corporation have set about the 
task of housing the population one has only to consider the 
change that has come about at St. Martin’s, at North Holmes, 
and at Thanington, not to mention what private enterprise 
has achieved at Hales Place, in the vicinity of the Cemetery, 
at Nackington and in other places. The Council have 
erected over 500 houses and only last week tenders were 
received for the erection of a further 162 houses in the Than- 
ington area, to let at rents of less than 10/- a week, including 
rates (the average being 9/6). The Council are also pro- 
posing to build 132 houses to re-house people at present 
resident in cottages which will be pulled down owing to 
bad condition. 

Nor should one forget to pay tribute to the splendid 
venture of the Canterbury Churches Housing Fellowship, 
who, after their first year of re-conditioning cottages badly 
in need of such repairs, were able to declare a dividend 
of 34 per cent. They deserve congratulation and practical 
encouragement in their good work. 

Another pleasing feature about all this additional housing 
is that, to set against the expenditure, one must not forget 
the employment which has been, and is being, created in 
the erection of all these houses. Builders have erected 
houses—not homes. One need only enumerate a few of 
the furnishing and allied trades to realise how the shops 
of Canterbury will find increased business, not only in the 
initial stages of furnishing but in the innumerable weekly 
wants of the housewife in running her new home in the 
new house. Kentish Express. 


COUNCIL TO ACQUIRE BATHING BEACH 
SELECT Committee of the House of Commons, 
presided over by Mr. D. D. Reid (Down, U.), ha 
under consideration yesterday a Bill promoted by 

Easington Rural District Council who seek power to acquire 
compulsorily land on the coast between Seaham and Hartlepool 
partly in their own area and partly in the area of the Hartle- 
pool Rural District Council, to provide a recreation ground 
on part of the land and obtain recoupment by building 
development on the rest of the land. The proposal was 
opposed by Hartlepool Rural District Council, who claimed 
that they were the proper authority to deal with the land 
and by Durham County Council and the Hartlepools Joint 
Town Planning Committee. 

Dr. William Grant, medical officer to the council, said 
Crimdon Dene, which it was proposed to acquire, was the 
only pleasant beach where people could bathe in the district, 
but insanitary buildings were being put up and camping 
was uncontrolled. 

The Chairman said the Committee would grant the 
council power to acquire the land which they wanted both 
within and outside their district for a park and recreation 
ground, but they would not sanction the acquisition of land 
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for building. It was a matter of speculation whether 
building land overlooking a beach would appreciate in 
value and it was not right that the council should speculate 
with ratepayers’ money. The Times. 


TOWN PLANNING APPEALS 
IDDLESEX Borough and District Councils Associa- 


tion has adopted the following recommendations and 

requested constituent authorities to adopt similar 
resolutions and forward a copy thereof to the Minister 
of Health: ‘‘ That representations be made to the Minister 
of Health that, in determining appeals under the Town 
and Country Planning Act, more regard should be given 
to the views of the local authorities concerned, and that the 
Ministry of Health be informed with regard to the relation 
of flats to building units, and asked to consider whether 
local authorities could be assisted either by propounding 
a formula or otherwise.” Estates Gazette. 


“SUBSTANTIAL RESERVATION” OF 
NOTTINGHAM LAND 


N the House of Commons on April 15th Mr. A. C. Caporn, 
the member for West Nottingham, asked the Minister 
of Health whether any land now under cultivation in the 
city of Nottingham as allotments and allotment gardens 
had been reserved by the local authority for building or 
industrial purposes under any proposed scheme under the 
Town and Country Planning Act, and if so, how much of 
such land had been reserved and now much would be 
reserved for allotments under the proposed scheme. 
Shakespeare, Parliamentary Secretary, who replied, 
said that the first part of the question was in the affirmative. 
“‘ As regards the second part, the scheme now under con- 
sideration, which deals with rather more than half the 
area of the city, proposes to make a substantial reservation 
for allotment purposes. The exact amount and location 
of the land to be reserved is still to be decided.” 

Mr. Caporn also asked whether the Minister satisfied 
himself that reasonable provision had been made in every 
town-planning scheme for allotment gardens and other 
recreational needs before finally approving the draft scheme. 
Mr. Shakespeare: Yes, sir. The Nottingham Guardian. 


MAYFAIR “ LIGHTS ” 


N the Chancery Division lately the action in which 

a West End lessee claimed that a block of flats, being 

built on the site of Chesterfield House, Mayfair, would 
infringe his ancient lights was mentioned to Mr. Justice 
Crossman. 

Mr. Reginald Charles Fishenden, Chesterfield Gardens, 
Mayfair (the plaintiff in the case), had been granted an 
injunction to restrain the defendants—Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill, Lambeth Road, S.E.—from erecting the flats in such 
a way that would obstruct his ancient lights. 

Yesterday, Mr. Andrew Clark, for Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill, stated that, as a result of His Lordship’s judgment, 
70 men had been discharged and there was a likelihood of 
other workmen being discharged before Easter if some 
arrangements were not come to. 

After discussion his Lordship was informed that an 
arrangement as to the extent to which the building should 
proceed would be reached, and would be expressed in the 
form of an agreement between counsel, to be endorsed on 
their briefs. 


O PLANNER, SAVE THAT TREE! 


HE Regional Surveyor reported to South Devon Regional 
Planning Committee at Torquay that he had received a 
letter from the Chairman of the Devon Branch of the 
Council for the Preservation of Rural England with reference 
to a petition from the parishioners of Kingskerswell asking 
that steps be taken to preserve the old chestnut tree in the 
village. As, apparently, the tree was of value to the amenities 
of the locality, it was reported that the Surveyor had written 
to the Clerk of the Rural Council suggesting that the tree 

be registered in the scheme for preservation. 
Mid- Devon Times. 


FARES AND CABBAGES 
HE vice-chairman of the Nottingham Housing Com- 
mittee, Coun. George Goodall, is one of the best informed 
as well as enthusiastic administrators of housing and 
town planning in the Midlands, and at the Derby meeting 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute he stated a strong case 
against the building of blocks of flats for working-class 
occupation. But in seeking to discount the significance of 
transport costs as an item in the weekly budget of a family 
living in asuburban cottage, he surely exaggerated the financial 
return that can be won by spare-time attention to a small 
garden. Daily journeys by bus absorb a definite number 
of shillings weekly, and the working man who can balance 
those outgoings by money saved at the greengrocer’s is really 
a very exceptional fellow. For while gardening in a cottage 
plot is a deservedly popular hobby, the man who expects 
to make it a source of regular income is not long in dis- 
covering that his garden yields plenty just at the season 
when the bottom falls out of the market. If a sympathetic 
Corporation would accept a cabbage as a bus fare a balance 
might be preserved, but municipal transport authorities 

are notoriously shy of enterprising ideas. 
Nottingham Guardian. 


SEASIDE LANDLADIES MAY OVERCROWD FOR 
THREE MONTHS 

IR GODFREY COLLINS, Secretary of State for 

Scotland, announced to the Standing Committee of the 

House of Commons, which is considering the Housing 
(Scotland) Bill, the Government’s proposal for dealing with 
the Scottish holiday resorts which, when the Bill becomes 
law, will be overcrowded in the summer season. 

He said that the Government proposed that Clause 5, 
which was drafted to deal with exceptional circumstances 
such as an inflow of workers into a district, should remain 
as it was. To deal with holiday resorts the Government 
proposed to give the local authorities power in advance of 
the holiday season to pass a resolution which would have 
the effect of allowing overcrowding in excess of the standard 
set up by the Bill for a maximum period of three months. 
The system of licences for holiday resorts would be abolished. 
The duty would be placed on the local authority to submit 
a scheme to the Department, and the Department must 
have power to decide whether the proposals were reasonable 
or unreasonable. The resolution of the local authority, 
subject to this proviso, would be equivalent to a general 
approval. 

The Committee agreed to postpone consideration of 
Clause 5 and the amendment which had been put down 
to it, until the Government place before it the new clause 
dealing with holiday resorts. The Times. 


CONTINENTAL HOUSING SCHEMES 

HE principal architect of the Department of Health 

for Scotland, Mr. John Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., recently 

gave an address in the Scottish Arts Club, Edin- 
burgh, on Continental housing schemes, as observed in 
his recent tour undertaken for the Department in con- 
nection with future housing schemes for this country. 
The photographic views shown illustrated a variety of 
efforts to solve housing problems on a collective basis, a 
feature of most of them being the attempt by means of 
open-air balconies to combine the economy and convenience 
of high tenements with healthful conditions. The dis- 
advantages of details in these attempts to solve the housing 
problem, as well as their advantages, were discussed by 
the lecturer. 

Mr. J. Massey Rhind, R.S.A., presided, and moved a 
vote of thanks to the speaker. Edinburgh Evening News. 


WORKERS’ CHEAP HOUSES 

ENANTS of Bournville Works Housing Society are 
Teo have an opportunity of buying their houses on a 

3$ per cent. interest repayment scheme, spread over 
25 years, for a total weekly outlay (exclusive of repairs) of 
not more than 4d. per week more than they were paying 
on December 3lst, 1934. 

In recommending the scheme to the tenants, Mr. George 
Cadbury said that nowhere else could they secure a loan 
on mortgage at less than 44 per cent. News Chronicle. 
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RIBBON DEVELOPMENT 

NE of the important matters mentioned at the recent 

Torquay meeting of South Devon Regional Planning 

Committee was that of Ribbon Development—one 
of those things about which the average layman knows 
little and cares less, although it might ultimately affect 
him a great deal. Ribbon development, put in non-technical 
terms, means the building of houses along main roads 
without taking the depth of the state into consideration 
for the same purpose. 

What frequently happens is that a new road is made or 
an old one improved, and immediately owners of land 
abutting on to the highway start to build houses along its 
full length. Most often there is no drainage or any of the 
essential services which, if they are provided, cost con- 
siderably more pro. rata than in the ordinary way, because 
the number of houses to be served is necessarily small. 
Apart from this difficulty, which is one of finance, there is 
also the undoubted fact that this type of development 
renders abortive many road improvements and in some 
cases positively destroys the amenities of a district. 

What is to be done? Genuine development must not 
be stopped and there is always that danger if hard and 
fast rules are made. A Bill is now before Parliament dealing 
with this problem, but how it will act is doubtful, even in 
the minds of experts. It is unquestionable that the best 
and most expensive land many owners have is that which 
is adjacent to main roads. It is upon that which they rely 
to recoup themselves for the agricultural slump of recent 
years and if they are told it can under no circumstances be 
used for building considerable hardship might result. 
This opens up the possibility of compensation and if that 
is done there is no knowing where it will stop. 

Western Morning News. 


ATLEY Housing and Town Planning Committee 
supports a resolution from Rayleigh District Council 
(Essex) suggesting that no scheme for the prevention 
of ribbon development of land fronting on main roads can 
be satisfactory unless a national authority is constituted to 
sterilise and purchase the land fronting on such roads and 
the cost should be borne by the Exchequer. Batley News. 


RIBBON DEVELOPMENT IN EAST DURHAM 
HE report of the Marley Committee recommending 
T the Government to establish a Planning Board to control 
land development and re-development throughout the 
country is of special interest to East Durham; where examples 
of “ haphazard, scattered and ribbon development ”’ abound. 

Nowhere in the district is there a more striking example 
of ribbon development than at Middle Herrington, near 
Houghton-le-Spring. This area has developed with unusual 
rapidity and during the past seven years no fewer than 150 
houses of the residential type have been put up. 

All these are ribbon built so that to-day there is a con- 
tinuous line of houses fronting the main road for about a 
mile. As a result the amenities of the area have in a large 
measure been spoiled and future development rendered 
more difficult. 

Ribbon-building is generally condemned, but in the 
past local authorities have been unable to do much to combat 
the evil owing to inadequate legislation. East Durham, 
where extensive development has taken place in recent 
years through private and public enterprise, has much to 
gain from ordered and controlled development such as is 
envisaged in the report of the Marley Committee. 


SHOPKEEPERS AND TOWN PLANNING SCHEME 


VER thirty appeals were heard by Mr. S. L. G. Beaufoy, 
Ministry of Health Inspector, at Blackpool Town 
Hall, last month, by local shopkeepers against a proposal 
by the Blackpool Corporation that their shops should be 
removed as part of the town planning scheme. In many 
cases hard luck stories were related by residents who had 
put their life savings into their property, which came in 
areas which the Corporation had zoned as residential. The 
inspector will report to the Ministry of Health and the 
result of the appeals in about a month’s time. 
Preston Guardian 


THE COTSWOLDS IN PERIL 


VERY year numbers of Oxford people visit the Cotswolds 
and draw an ever new delight from their beauty. 


From time to time there have been threats to their charm, 
but since town and country planning became a force to 
reckon with we had all hoped and believed that the despoilers 
had been routed. 


But according to Major-Gen. Sir Fabian Ware, chairman 
of the Gloucestershire branch of the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England, the Cotswolds are now in 
greater peril than ever. 


“* Not only on the main roads,” he writes, “‘ but—and this 
is even more disastrous—along minor roads giving access 
to our villages, houses are springing up of a type not in- 
appropriate in the not less-fashionable quarters of Trouville 
and Ostend but an offence to the modesty of an English 
landscape.” 


We all know that such houses, quite out of character with 
their environment, are springing up over a wide area, but 
it is distressing to learn that in the Cotswolds, where, as at 
Chipping Campden, for instance, strong pressure has been 
brought to bear to stop the invasion of ugliness, the beauty 
and harmony of a typically English countryside are being 
destroyed. 


How far are the local authorities to blame ? 


Sir Fabian Ware says they rarely use the powers which 
the existing Town-Planning Acts confer to stop the mischief 
afoot. 


His only hope seems to be in further and more stringent 
legislation. 


“The situation is desperate,’ he insists. ‘“‘ It is not a 
matter of years, but of months and even weeks and we 
don’t much mind what means the Government adopt to 
save us so long as its action is prompt.” Oxford Mail. 


BREAKING THE ICE 


HE old saying that it is not bricks and mortar that 

make a home has been impressed with particular force 

on thousands since the war. A corporation may build an 
estate for 30,000 people in a few years, but it cannot by that 
act bring a living community into being. 

It is said that a nation is not a nation until it feels itself 
to be one, and the same is, in a lesser degree, true of towns. 
As yet our new estates and satellite towns have not acquired 
this corporative feeling. They are too often collections of 
houses, not communities. So we welcome the Manchester 
Housing Committee’s decision to inquire into the possi- 
bilities of encouraging communal and social life on new 
estates. Nothing that corporations can do can make that 
human intercourse that is the essence of community life 
spring instantly into being. It is the growth of time, 
common aims, common needs and common pride. But 
efforts to “‘ break the ice ” of strangeness and unfamiliarity 
are worth while. Evening Chronicle. 


SIR RAYMOND UNWIN HONOURED 


OUNDERS’ Day was commemorated recently at the 

University of Manchester when honorary degrees were 

conferred on Sir Raymond Unwin (LL.D.), Professor 
Lascelles Abercrombie (Litt.D.), Dr. A. G. Little (Litt.D.) 
and Dr. A. C. Haddon (D.Sc.). 


Professor Stocks then presented the hon. graduands in 
the following terms :— 


I present to you an architect who habitually thinks in 
terms not of houses but of towns and cities, and has 
brought many others, not in England merely, but all 
over the world, to his way of thinking. He has 
revived and renewed the lost art of town-planning, 
too late to save us from those outrages upon art 
and nature which our fathers bequeathed to us as in- 
dustrial towns, but in time to adorn their fringes with 
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some semblance of*order and dignity. He has himself 
planned garden cities and suburbs at York, Letchworth 
and Hampstead ; but much of his work has been covered 
by the anonymity of the Government service. From his 
key position as Chief Housing Architect to the Ministry of 
Health he was able to influence powerfully the housing 
developments of the whole country. He will advise anyone 
—even London—on town-planning and is the inevitable 
president of any international conference on his subject. 


Though he has presided with distinction over the British 
architects and has reluctantly accepted a knighthood, he 
seems positively to enjoy anonymity and even now would 
rather have me speak to you about Wythenshawe than about 
himself. In his spare time, as a member of the Executive 
Committee of the League of Nations Union, he grapples 
eagerly with the parallel problem of international anarchy, 
working for world-planning through the League of Nations. 
We salute in him the tried friend of a great idea, who does 
not count the cost of service but takes full account of facts 
and has proved his faith by works. 


RUISLIP SUNSHINE HOUSE 


WILL IT BE PULLED DOWN? 


N May 7th a special meeting of the Ruislip- Northwood 
Council was held to consider the following report of 
the Public Health and Town Planning Committee : 
It will be remembered that, at the meeting of the Council 
held on March 18th, the Clerk was instructed to serve 
notice, in pursuance of the Town Planning Scheme, calling 
upon Messrs. Walter Taylor (Builders) Ltd., or their agents 
to show sufficient cause why the building or buildings or 
other work erected by them in Park Avenue, Ruislip, in 
contravention of the Ruislip-Northwood Town Planning 
Scheme, 1914, should not be removed, pulled down or 
altered or be executed by the Council. 


The Committee considered letters from Messrs. Walter 
Taylor (Builders), Ltd., and from Messrs. Connell, Ward 
and Lucas, giving the statement referred to in Clause 69 
of the scheme, with their reasons as to why such building 
or buildings or other work should not be removed, pulled 
down or altered or (as the case may be) be executed by the 
Council. The Committee were of opinion that the builders 
and architects had failed to show sufficient cause why such 
building or buildings or other work should not be removed, 
pulled down or altered or (as the case may be) be executed 
by the Council and considered that, in accordance with the 
scheme, notice should now be given that the Council intend, 
within a period of 21 days from the date of service of such 
notice, to exercise their powers and proceed to remove, 
pull down or alter or execute such building or work. 


The Committee recommended accordingly. 


On the proposition of Mr. J. A. Hutt it was decided to 
consider the report in Committee. 


Readers will recall that the house referred to possesses a 
flat roof, sunshine windows and a glass staircase and was 
the subject of a special inquiry by a panel of architects, 
who approved the plans with certain modifications. 


The Council, in Committee, decided to defer the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation until their meeting on May 13th. 


The following amendments were carried :—(a) That the 
Clerk be instructed to inform Messrs. Walter Taylor 
(Builders), Ltd., that the Council are of opinion that they 
have not, in accordance with the notice served upon them, 
shown sufficient cause why the houses in course of erection 
by them in Park Avenue, Ruislip, should not be removed, 
pulled down or altered as provided by Clause 69 of the 
Ruislip-Northwood Town Planning Scheme, 1914; (b) 
That Messrs. Walter Taylor (Builders), Ltd., 'be requested 
to state for the consideration of the Council at their meeting 
on May 13th as to whether they are now prepared to alter 
plan No. 4661 submitted by their architects at the meeting 
of the Council on August 2Ist, 1934. 


Middlesex Advertiser and County Gazette. 


MANUFACTURERS’ HELP FOR THE HOUSING 
CENTRE 


N addition to financial help that has been given to equip 
tine Housing Centre at 13, Suffolk Street, as to which 

information is given in our report of the Prince of Wales’s 
speech at the Mansion House, we feel it is also due to announce 
and extend our thanks to the following firms who have 
undertaken gratuitously, or at very reduced charges, to 
equip our establishment with furniture, decoration, material 


and appliances. 


The list to date is as follows :— 


Robert Adams 

Aston Construction Co. Ltd.. 
Bate Electrical Co., Ltd. 
Benjamin Electric Ltd. : 
J. D. Beardmore & Co., Ltd. 
Blundell Spence & Co., Ltd. 
British Aluminium Co., Ltd. 


British Electrical 
ment Association 


British Thomson-Houston Co. 

Cable Makers Association 
(St. Helens Cable Co.) 

Cashmore Art Workers 


Develop- 


Chance Bros. & Co., Ltd. 


Crittall Manufacturing Co. 
Dowson & Co., Ltd. .. 


Electric Lamp Manufacturers 
Assn. of Great Britain 


Falk, Stadelmann & Co., Ltd. 
Gas Light & Coke Co., Ltd. 


General Electric Co., Ltd. 
Harcourts, Ltd. 


Imperial Chemical i scenes 


Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd. 

Luxfer, Ltd. .. 

M.K. Electric Ltd. 

Midland Electric Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

Pel Limited 


Siemens Electric Lamps and 
Supplies, Ltd. 
Smith’s English Clocks 


G. Stephenson & Co. 


Stonart Asbestos Flooring Co. 
Ltd. 


Sun Electrical Co. 


Troughton & Young .. 

J. M. Tucker & Co., Ltd. 
Tucker & Edgar 

Venesta, Ltd. . 


Walpamur Co., Ltd. .. 


J. Young & Co. 
Zwarts, Ltd, 


Patent Door Spring 
Constructional Steelwork 
Electric Wiring 

Electric Light Fittings 
Door Furniture 

Enamel, Paint & Distemper 


Aluminium Casings to 
entrance hall and library 


Electric light installation 


Electric light fittings 
Electric Cables, etc. 


Metal work in Entrance 
Hall and Library 


Glass Entrance Hall and 
Library Bookshelves 


Metal Casements (Basement) 
General Contractors 
Electric Light Installation 


Electric Light Fittings 


Heating and Hot Water 
Installation 


Electric Light Fittings 

Electric Light Fittings 

Plaster Boards in Entrance 
Hall 

Enamel and Paint 

Pavement lights 

Electric Switch Plugs 

Electric Fuses 


Steel Tubular Chairs 
Electric Light Fittings 


Electric Clock for 
Exhibition Gallery 


GESCO cork dado in 
Library and Exhibition 
Gallery 

Patent Asbestos Floor 


Electric Light Fittings 

Electric Light Fittings 

Electric Light Switches 

Electric Light Fittings 

Blockboards (Library) 
table-tops 


Enamel, paint 
temper 


Sanitary Fittings 
Glass book-ends 


and dis- 











